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On the Sheep-Range 
By P. E. H. 


HEY rove the desert where the norther blows; 
They find no tender pasture green and sweet ; 
They*browse where arid, endless sage-brush grows, 
And stony is the pathway for their feet. 


The rock-ribbed cafion is their grim corral ; 

They sip the stream their strength could never stem ; 
And, unafraid, beneath the mountain wall 

They sleep, because their shepherd camps with them. 
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One Path to Service 

To dream through the hour that should be filled 
with doing is one of the snares and delusions in life. 
When a noble deed or a clever one is announced 
as accomplished, what a chorus goes up to the tune of 
‘«T thought of that years ago!’’ And the difference 
between men who do things and men who do not, lies 
very often in the mere fact that one goes ahead into 
action, while the other doesn't, rather than in any 
superiority of vision. Doing the good deed one thinks 
of, filling the moments with what one’s thought is 
urging, —that is the path to service. 


x 
Experiencing Religion 


Experience of religion sometimes comes from 
within, by the Spirit of God working on our own 
hearts, and it sometimes comes from without, by the 
Spirit of God working on another's heart. A man who 
gets a cup of cold water in the name of the Lord has 
a very helpful and practical religious experience. 
You have prayed, perhaps, that somebody might 
have a religious experience, when it may be that God 
meant you to give that person a religious experience 
by an unselfish help you brought him in the name of 
the Lord. It may possibly be that your child does 
not have a religious experience because you have 
never brought real religion near enough for him to 
experience it, When one man says of another, «If 
his religion makes him do the things he is all the 


time doing, then I believe in it,’’ that speaker has 
had a gracious experience of religion. It is a great 
loss and sin to forget or resist such an experience. 
God sends a great many of these to us through mothers 
and pastors and Sunday-school teachers. They are 
wise who recognize and rejoice in such experiences as 
well as in the gracious work of God directly on the 


heart within. 
x 
Not Showing Offense 


Suppose some one does hurt our pride or our 
feelings, is that any excuse for showing offense? 
There are persons who have the grace to stifle their 
feelings at such a time, and they are the salt—which 
is the sweetening—of the earth, There are others 
who, when their feelings are trespassed upon unin- 
tentionally or otherwise, cloud up so quickly and so 
effectively that the sunlight is eclipsed for all who are 
near, —until something makes them forget themselves 
and their precious feelings, and the cloud passes, 
but through no will of their own. There are few 
occasions when we have any right to show offense. 
When sin is paraded, we may,—but at the sin rather 
than the individual. When we are the injured per- 
sons, let us pray for the grace to keep sunshiny. It's 
a rare grace, but it is worth all it costs. And the 
more it is exercised, the less likely is its possessor to 
be offended. a ) 
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er 
Sticking to a High Standard 


There are some precautions that may show their 
value only once in a lifetime, and still be worth while. 
A young railroad man, noticing how many experienced 
railroad men were killed by being struck by moving 
trains, decided to adopt the simple rule of never 


Jesus 


T IS notable what appreciation of the good in men 
we find in the record of our Lord's words about 
them. He had, indeed, the keenest sense of 

their evil. He was bearing that with him, all his 
days, in the priestly sympathy which was to find its 
highest expression on Calvary. But in each indi- 
vidual man he seems to look for the better self, and 
to find it where we should hardly have dared to look. 
His welcome of Nathanael as ‘‘an Israelite indeed, 
in whom is no guile,’’ is an instance at one end of 
the line. At the other comes the woman that was 
a sinner, and who folowed him into the house of 
Simon the Pharisee. The Pharisee shivers when he 
thinks of the life she has been leading, much as we 
might do. Our Lord most feels the repentant love 
which is turning her away from that life. ‘She loved 
much"’ is the saying we know her by. 

He bids us trust men. ‘Give and it shall be 
given unto you ; good measure, .pressed down, shaken 
together, running over, shall they give into your 
bosom.’’ He forbids us to mount the judgment-seat 
and pronounce sentence upon what we think wrong in 
them. ‘Judge not that ye be not judged.’’ ‘Give 
not that which is holy to the dogs, lest they turn 
again and rend you ; neither cast ye your pearls be- 
fore swine, lest they trample them under foot.’’ This 
last injunction, arranged here according to our method 
of statement, does not mean that there are people who 
may be called dogs or swine, but that in,each one of 
us there is a doggish and swinisl. element, which finds 
delight in using the highest faculty to gratify the lowest 
instincts in us. We are using a holy and precious 
thing for that gratification when we employ our powers 
of spiritual discrimination in sitting in judgment upon 
our neighbors, and in passing sentence upon them 





walking between the rails of a track. His associates 
laughed at him, but he rigidly stuck to his rule. One 
day, in the railroad yards, he found that two trains 
were coming upon him from opposite directions. He 
saw that if he jumped to either side he would be 
struck. There were so many rails and tracks where 
he stood that he could not tell whether he was between 
rails or between tracks. Then he remembered the 
rule which he knew he never broke, and he stood 
still, believing that he could not be standing between 
rails, One train thundered by him on his right side, 
the other on his left. He was unharmed. His rule, 
so firmly adhered to that its observance had become 
an unconscious part of his life, had saved his life. 
Years later, when he became Editor of The Sunday 
School Times, that same unwavering adherence to 
the side of safety in moral questions kept the life of 
H. Clay Trumbull unblemished, and made his char- 
acter and writings a power for saving others. It pays 
to stick to a high standard, even though it saves life 


only once. 
=< 
Helped by High Opinion 


Our dearest friends think a little too highly of us, 
but God has designed it so, Who could bear their 
least over-esteem without craving to bring his life up 
to it? Then, if we succeed in this, we again find 
their opinion of us a degree above our new attainment, 
—which repeats for us the incentive to a truer wort’. 
There is a limit to this process, but we are hard’ 
conscious how far it operates on our characters, A’ d 
this power of the high opinion of our friends is sup. 
plemented by the power of the low opinion of our 
enemies, —if we are blessed with any ; for just as we 
strive to make the first true by living up to it, we 
must strive to make the other false by living above it. 


Praising 


from the superior level of the judge's bench. So the 
Pharisee did when he summed up the publican’s 
character before God, in that critical essay he called 
a prayer. So we do when we put ourselves into that 
attitude toward any of our brethren. 

See how his eye catches what escaped others in 
human worth! It is a poor woman who comes with 
her trifling contribution to the religious treasury, 
quite a negligible quantity in the total, ai.d of very 
small use for any practical purpose, men would say. 
But it has his eye, his word, his praise, for all gene- 
rations. Small things as measuied by his standard 
of worth bulk out very large. *‘A cup of cold water'’ 
becomes a fountain of blessings which flow on to eter- 
nity. ‘All service ranks the same with God,"’ as 
Browning puts it. Tne awards of judgment day aston- 
ish the Judge's friends by their appreciation of what, 
at the time, they had thought trifling matters, The 
mercy and kindness his eye had seen in their lives 
had a significance far beyond their thought: ‘Ye 
have done it unto Me.’’ 

His parables display the same loving welcome of 
what is most worthy in human life,—of the joyous- 
ness of true feasting and hospitality, the loyalty of 
honest service, the overflow of human affection even 
to the unworthy, the honorable toil of humble duty. 
They more rarely call us to contemplate the seamy 
side of life, and then chiefly to bring out into stronger 
relief what is noble and praiseworthy. Like his 
Apostle, he seems to bid us look for whatsoever 
things are true, honorable, just, pure, lovely, and of 
good report, and to ‘‘think on these things."’ 

Those who keep his company and catch his spirit 
always will be ready to welcome and to praise the 
good they see in others. They will feel that it is part 
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of their own wealth, since it belongs to him. They 
will find no pleasure in detecting evil and inconsist- 
ency in their brethren, whether inside or outside their 
own particular fellowship. They will learn to take 
cheerful and hopeful views of the human world, 
through discovering much good in men. They may 
not be unreservedly optimist, as knowing what resist- 
ance men can and do offer to the coming of God's 
kingdom and the doing of his will, but they will be 
much farther from the pious pessimism which ban- 
ishes hope from the number of the virtues, and counts 
itself spiritual in proportion to the gloom of its out- 
look upon life. 

They also will learn the lesson that God is very 
much interested in their poor efforts to do good in 
his service, and that he probably estimates these much 
higher than do either they or others in this world. 
His weights and measures are not only different from 
ours, but more generous and more kindly. ‘* Well 
done, good and faithful servant'’ probably never was 
heard by any of his people without astonishment, or 
will be heard without it till the end of time. 


** He, whom no praise can reach, is aye 

Men’s least attempts approving ; 

Whom justice makes all-merciful, 
Omniscience makes all-loving. 

How thou canst think so well of us 
And be the God thou art, 

Is darkness to my intellect, 
But sunshine to my heart !”’ 
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Are Vacations Normal or Abnormal ? 
There are probably few customs more abused to-day 
than that of summer vacations, and there are few sub- 
jects that must be handled more gingerly. Notwith- 
| standing this danger, The Sunday School Times has 
| been in the habit of expressing its views pretty frankly 
on this matter, every season, more or less, during the 
last quarter of a century. This summer was no ex- 
ception to the rule. Old readers of The Sunday 
School Times will therefore be amused at the follow- 
ing vigorous protest from an irate Connecticut reader : 











I was astonished beyond measure, in opening the Times 
just now, to see such an editorial paragraph as that on vaca- 
tions. I cannot understand how a paper that has claimed 
(owing to Dr. H. Clay Trumbull) so much fine sense and 
authority for years can be characterized by such frequent ex- 
pression of half-truth or one-sided judgment,—utterances that 
can exist only by ignoring so much else. It's only two or three 
days since I read Russell Sage’s talk about vacation. It would 
seem as though this editorial had been inspired by the report 
of the Sage interview,—'‘‘ loving vocation rather than vaca- 
tion.”’ at a greedy, selfish employer it must be who wants 
all a man’s brain and body and time, willing to accept all he 
can get out of men. These two newspaper paragraphs start 
me on more than | have courage to express, or time or willing- 
ness to force before your eyes. 

I add only two items. A few years ago, before the annual 
convention of bankers in this country, one of the best-known 
bankers. who has been connected with the treasury of the 
United States (I cannot at this instant recall his name), made 
vacations a prime feature in bank management. He said he 
would drive every employee of the bank out for two weeks 
every year. 

A few weeks ago, a leading bank in New York suffered a 
defalcation of twenty thousand dollars by a trusted employee 
who absconded. The explanation accepted for this deed was 
mental aberration consequent on overwork. ‘The officers of 
the bank said they should not take any steps to make good 
their loss, or to trace and punish the man ; they would simply 
take the five thousand dollars from the employee's bondsmen. 
It was said openly at this time that this particular bank kills a 
man every year by unintermitted overwork, taking time, body, 
brain, mind, life. 


The offensive editorial note in The Sunday School 
Times stated that employers of labor continue to show 
an unreasoning partiality for the man who values his 
vocation above his vacation, and who works by re- 
sults rather than hours ; that the history of success as 
writ in the lives of our leaders seems to justify this 
old-fashioned view, and that the men who are hold- 
ing the high places of earth are those who can ‘toil 
terribly."’ It closed by saying that ‘* without going 
so far as to urge that the bright lexicon of youth 
should contain no such word as ‘vacation,’ it may 
yet be well to suggest that it should never appear 
there in capitals."’ 

Some time before Mr. Russell Sage delivered him- 
self on the subject, the late Dr. H. Clay Trumbull 
used to strike unsparingly at the vacation idea. His 
friends know how intolerant he was of the suggestion 
of a vacation for himself, and how he would chuckle 
as he told of standing in the doorway of his home at 
the close of the summer and watching the ambulances 
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drive by with those. who were returning from their 
‘*summer vacations.’ He never wavered in bis 
conviction that the normal man doing a day's work 
in a day needed no more time for recuperation than 
was offered in a proper night's sleep. Eor instance, 


here is what he wrote on the subject in The Sunday © 


School Times of August 4, 1888 : , 


Popular follies are sure, sooner or later, to be exposed as 
follies ; and an exposed folly is always less to be feared than a 
folly that goes by the name of wisdom. One of the popular 
follies that is just now being laid bare is the claim that the 
brain of the average worker gains by positive inaction for a 
series of weeks in vacation time. It is a noteworthy fact that 
quite a number of the religious weeklies had editorials on this 
subject simultaneously, last week, holding up the folly in 
various lights in exhibit of its folly. It will soon be recog- 
nized as a truth, that a man must do more than a day's work 
in a day in order to need more than a night's rest after his 
working ; that he must do extra work winters if he is to have 
extra rest summers. 

In September of that same year Dr. Trumbull pub- 
lished the following keen thrust on the first page of 
The Sunday School Times : 


If a vacation really has its advantages by refreshing the 
tired worker for better service on his return, now is the time 
for returning ministers and teachers to prove it, by their su- 

rior work alongside of those who have not intermitted their 
abors during the summer. Whatever gain there is in a well- 
used vacation ought to be visible to the naked eye after the 
vacation. 

But lest the Connecticut reader be so overworked 
in his defense of the working class as to need a vaca- 
tion himself, let it be said that neither the late Dr. 
Trumbull nor the present management of The Sunday 
School Times ever forced the no-vacation view upon 
the loyal workers who manufacture and produce this 
periodical, Indeed, a valued employee who joined 
its force as recently as June of this year was surprised 
to find that, contrary to her expectation and the pres- 
ent custom of many business houses, she was to re- 
ceive, in this her first summer here, the full two 
weeks’ vacation period which is given to every em- 
ployee of The Sunday School Times, from the office 
boys up. So the Connecticut reader, who happens to 
be a physician, would find small ground for his lament 
in the office of The Sunday School Times. But the 
Editor would be glad to have a physician’s explana- 
tion of why the normally working body and brain 
need the periodical and complete cessation of activity 
offered by the average ‘‘ vacation,’’ while the heart 
and lungs and stomach ‘do ‘not seem: to require that 


treatment. 
a 


Any reader of The Sunilay School Times who ever 
had any correspondence with the late Henry Clay 
Trumbull will confer a favor upon Dr. Trumbull’ s 
biographer by sending to the office of The Sunday 
School Times copies, or the originals, of any charac- 
teristic letters received from Dr. Trumbull, Original 
letters will be carefully preserved, and returned imme- 


diately after copying. 


Was the Prodigal Son’s Return 
Any Credit to Him? 


It is well to have new questions raised about old 
teachings, even if those teachings be the teachings of 
Jesus Christ, and recorded in the inspired account of 
-his life and words. A questioning interest in the Bible 
is better than a lifeless acquiescence in its truths, 
Here,is a question from an alert Ontario reader that 
may startle the ordinary reader of the story of the 
Prodigal Son : 

The Prodigal said, ‘'I will arfse and go to my father.’’ Is 
this really creditable to him? He had spent his father's 
money, and was apparently incapable of earning a decent liv- 
ing for himself. ould it not have been more honorable to 
grub away with the swine and do the best he could? He was 
really going back to sponge on the old man. He was not 
qualified on his merits to rank with his father's ‘* hired serv- 
ants"’ ; if he had been, he could have got a better job where 
he was. Can you make it look any better ? 

When the younger son came to himself and decided 
to go home, he showed the first glimmering hope of 
manhood in himself. It was not manhood of a very 
high order. It was waked up by an empty stomach. 
But the hungry boy who turns his face toward his 
father, determined to acknowledge his sin openly and 
ask for a job as a servant in the old homestead, has a 
great deal better prospect for recovering his full man- 
hood than the stubborn wanderer whose ‘ pride’’ 
won't let him throw himself upon his father's love and 
ask for undeserved mercy. The boy thought he could 
get along in the world without the ‘‘old man.’" He 
made such a colossal failure of himself that, as the 
Canadian questioner well says, he was not fit to rank 
with his father’s hired servants. God took that way 
of showing the boy that perhaps the father had a place 
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in the boy's world after all. Would it have been more 
to the prodigal’ s credit to say ‘I'll rove that 1 catyget 
along without the old man,’ knowing all the time of 
the father-heart that was breaking for him at home, or 
to own up and ask for a chance to begin over again ? 
The Devil is responsible for a great many false notions 
about honor. There is no greater dishonor than in 
refusing a father's love. God pity the prodigal whose 
‘*honor™ keeps him grubbing away with the swine 
in proud dependence upon his own miserable self ! 


> at 
Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- ° 
tion will er here q i on Sunday-school matters—sof biblical 
questions—that are of general interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address “‘ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,”’ The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














How many state Sunday-school associations have a temper- 
ance department ? . 

Very few, perhaps not over half a dozen. The Provinces 
lead us in this regard, though there is a growing interest in 
the matter on our side of the line. 





What should be the disposition of birthday money in the 
local school ?—INQUIRER. 

My judgment is that it should be used for some benevo. 
lent purpose, and not for the expenses of the school. 

any schools support a girl or boy in some mission field. 





Please state what, in your opinion, is the best means for 
raising funds for the state work in a county lacking interest in 
organized work ? 

There must be some interest developed before any money 
will be forthcoming. Money for our organized Sunday- 
school work should come from the Sunday-schools. When 
the schools are made to feel that they are really reaping a 
benefit from the organized Sunday-school work, they will 
be the more ready to contribute. In the absence of a suf- 
ficient amount from the Sunday-schools, individuals should 
be solicited, but we should depend upon schools rather 
than individuals for our money. However, it is ‘desirable 
to secure funds from both sources, 





What do you mean by “‘ organized Sunday-school work "' 7 
—KURFURST. 

The organized Sunday-school work finds its expression 
in North America in what is known as the International 
Sunday-school Association. Auxiliary to this are the vari- 
ous state, provincial, and territorial associations. Auxiliary 
to these are the county, city, township, and district associa- 
tions. The work is wholly interdenominational, and is 
co-operative, stimulating, educational, and evangelistic. 
It is the mother of the great Sunday-school convention sys- 
tem in our land, and under its direction are held about 
twenty thousand Sunday-school conventions annually. It 
helps all denominations, and hinders none. 





STRAWBERRY POINT, IA.—Have a nice class.of boys,— 
eleven ofthem. During our winter meetings they began the 
Christian life, and lately we have organized ourselves into a ° 
club. The name chosen is ‘The Young Disciples."" We 
have Daniel for our hero, because he dared to do right. Our 
watchword is ‘‘I dare you,"’ which, of course, means ‘I dare 
you to do right." Our motto is *‘ Any softy can go crooked, 
but it takes sand to go straight."’ e also have cur yell, 
whistle, salute, colors, dues, etc., and have started a circu- 
lating library. They are very enthusiastic about it, and now I 
would like some helps as to how to carry on this club in the 
best way to keep them interested and to help them. They are 
boys from ten to fourteen. Can you tell me where to get 
helps to carry on this work ?—M. H 

How would it do to set your ‘‘ Young Disciples ’’ at work 
doing something for the special benefit of the Sunday- 
school, such as becoming Messenger Boys to help the 
pastor and superintendent and Home Department superin- 
tendent in carrying messages to the absent and the delivery 
of packages? This will keep them engaged, and give them 
much useful work to do. 





CHICAGO,—What is the best method of looking up absent 
scholars ?—F. G. T. 

1. For the teacher to visit them in person before the fol- 
lowing Sunday. 

2. If this is impossible, write a personal letter to eéch 
absentee, 

3. Ifa letter cannot be written, send a postal. 

4. If nothing can be written, send a printed notice of the 
absence, such as might be sent to all absentees. 

5. If none of these things can be done by the teacher, 
he can send word to the absentee by some scholars who are 
present. , 

It ought to be the rule in every Sunday-school that every 
absentee is looked up before the following Sunday. A 
printed blank showing the names of absentees, and whether 
or not the teachers will personally look them up, will 
enable the officers to know these details. In case the 
teachers cannot look up the absentees, somebody else 
should be delegated to do it. The largest leakage in our 
Sunday-schools is at this point, and we need to be ex- 
ceedingly careful or our losses will be larger than our 
gains. 
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“Let Thine Eyes Be On the Field” 








Ohio’s Phenomenal Convention 


Eighteen hundred registered and ‘‘badged ”’ Sunday- 
school workers, plus twelve hundred visitors, is the record 
of attendance upon Ohio’s Forty-fifth State Sunday-school 
Convention, held in the city of Lima, June 7-9, 1904. A 
double program had been arranged in anticipation of the 
needed, use of the two largest churches of the city, but a 
third church.was required to accommodate the crowds 
which filled it to overflowing during the afternoon and 
evening sessions. Each morning ‘‘ Before Breakfast 
Prayers’ were held from six to seven o’clock. At eight 
o’clock on Wednesday morning more than five hundred 
county and township officers spent an hour in target prac- 
tise, firing questions at the convention specialists who were 
‘‘ lined up”’ on the platform in good range of the Sunday- 
school gunners. The next day at noon a large charch was 
filled at 12.45 to hear the visiting specialists in twelve- 
minute addresses on ‘‘Five Important Sunday-school 
Questions.’’ For the first time in the history of the state, 
Ohio’s Normal Alumni had a reunion and banquet, which 
resulted in the organization of a State Teacher-training 
Union, which is really an Alumni Association, for the pur- 
pose of pushing a campaign of teacher-training in the 
state. Of Ohio’s eighty-eight counties, eighty-four were 
represented by delegates. Sixty-three reached Ohio’s high 
banner standard. Two thousand dollars was contributed 
by the Convention to balance accounts and start the new 
year well.—/oseph Clark, D.D., Columbus, O. 


% 
Progress in South Dakota 


At Sioux Falls, two years ago, twenty-five delegates at- 
tended the South Dakota convention. This year, at 
Huron, one hundred and twenty-five delegates came in the 
rain, which continued during most of the convention ; yet 
they were glad they came, and returned home with the 
determination to strengthen their county organizations and 
their local schools. A large number Of pastors attended. 
During part of the year, the Rev. F. P. Leach has been 
employed, as field worker, and the results of his faithful 
Sérvice, wére ‘manifest.’ The oldér county ofganizations 
have been strengthened; those that had lapséd have been 
encouraged and reorganized’; while several new ones have 
joined the ranks. In some sections the population is too 
scattered to permit of organization at present, but occa- 
sional rallies are held. Only one delegate was present from 
the large but thinly-settled counties west of the Miss6uri. 
The Black Hills district holds a convention of its own, be- 
cause present railroad facilities make it impossible for 
their workers to attend conventions east of the river. 
During the year, six times as much money was paid toward 
the support of the work as in the previous year.- The 
earnest Christian workers who attended the convention 
appreciate that ‘‘ there remaineth yet very much land to be 
possessed,’’—An International Field Worker. 


. 
A Field Worker’s Secret of Success 


What is organized Sunday-school work really for? To 
enable more good workers to come into personal touch 
with other workers. That is all; that is the whole story. 
The dividing up of territory, the holding of conventions, 
the employing of field workers, the wheels and machinery 
of it all, exist for that one thing alone : getting more people 
into personal touch with their fellows in the work. And 
if organization doesn’t accomplish that in your town or 
county or state, then organization with you is failing of its 
mission. 

Think on this. Of what value to his state would be the 
state secretary who never left his office to come into per- 
sonal contact with the workers in his field? How cana 
township or county president hope to build up his field if 
he doesn’t come to know personallypand get c/ose fo, the 
Sunday-school people who live and work in his field? 
What do statistical reports amount to if they stop with the 
written contact between the school and the field officer ? It 
is the personal touch, the life touch, that alone will bring 
results. 

One of the most successful and experienced state secre- 
taries, whose state is considered by some to lead all others 
in point of effective organization, once expressed to the 
writer his profound conviction of this truth. The personal 
touch is what that secretary pleads for in conventions, it is 
what he urges upon every field worker with whom he 
comes into contact. ‘* The personal touch,’’ he says, ‘is 
the secret and the only means of success in organized 
Sunday-school work, When God would reach mankind, 
—I say it reverently,—he could do it only through a per- 
sonal Saviour, a man, sent into the world. Jesus Christ 
the man and Saviour did his work with individual men, 
leaving his touch upon them as individuals.’’ Jesus did 
not direct a campaign. He himself carried his message to 


individual men. He influenced in his earthly lifetime far 
fewer persons than if he had directed a world campaign 
from a central office in Jerusalem or Rome. But that in- 
fluence accomplished its mission, and is still saving the 
world. Give yourse/f to one at a time, think more of work- 
ing with. individuals and individual schools than of plan- 
ning great campaigns, and your work will be twice blessed. 


% 
“Keeping Everlastingly At It” 


The facts related occurred last summer in a town beauti- 
fully situated along the Susquehanna River, in Clearfield 
County, Pennsylvania. 

A young man, an undertaker, in a Young People’s 
meeting spoke of the condition of a Roman Catholic family 
that had moved into the neighborhood recently, and told 
hew the mother begged him to pray over the dead body of 
her little child. 

Several weeks passed. A social picnic was given. 
When the young people were returning from the day’s 
pleasure, it was suggested that the many good things re- 
maining from the picnic lunch be given this family in quar- 
antine for diphtheria. The privilege of presenting the gift 
was granted the county Sunday-school Field- Worker, who 
gave it in behalf of the Sunday-school. 

The president of the Young People’s Society, being an 
energetic Sunday-school worker, immediately started the 
Cradle Roll, and, knowing there was a baby in the family, 
wanted its name for her Cradle Roll as a means of reaching 
the mother. She visited the house and explained her work, 
thereby securing the baby’s name for her roll. Her next 
visit was to deliver the baby’s certificate. The members 
of the family were delighted with it, and the mother prom- 
ised to allow all her children to attend Sunday-school. 

One of the churches held special meetings, and an invi- 
tation was given to the family to attend the services. Two 
of the older children—a girl of fifteen and a boy of thir- 
teen—attended regularly, and eventually the girl quietly 
surrendered her heart to God. Thus many influénces ‘are 
used by God in winning one soul,—an opportunity met, 
suggestion heeded: promptly, kindly interest felt,-and the 
Word of God explained clearly from the pulpit.— William 
Stahl, State Field Worker, Philadelphia. 


. 
Good Work on the Pacific Coast 


President W. R. Harper, as. presiding officer of the 
Southern California State Sunday-school Convention, was 
responsible in, many ways for the harmony and successful out- 
come of .this convention, .Great stress was laid on the im- 
portance of the work of the pastor, superintendent, teacher- 
training, Home Department, and temperance work, and 
a decidedly pleasant feature of the convention was the 
alumni dinner of the normal workers, attended by about 
one hundred. One evening was given to the reports from 
Jerusalem delegates, followed by brief addresses and an 
interesting talk of the remarkable convention held in the 
Holy Land, by Dr. Hugh K. Walker, the Southern Cali- 
fornia member of the Executive Committee. Dr. R. R. 
Meredith’s address on ‘* Characteristics of the Bible ’’ did 
a great deal to arouse and deepen interest, 
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Western Heroism 


Some of our states that employ one or more field workers 
can hardly appreciate the heroic struggles made-by some of 
the newer scattered states in their endeavors to keep to- 
gether their state and county organizations. Often the 
population and ministry are so transient that, if a full line 
of officers are chosen, within a few months the majority 
have moved, and the work must be begun again. 

Yet there are found the faithful few who remain and in- 
spire others with courage to try again. Such is the faithful 
secretary of Wyoming, Mrs. Amy T. Powelson, who for 
years has kept the state association alive. Ata large ex- 
penditure of time, strength, and money, she has gathered 
reports of the one hundred and thirty schools in the state, 
and has encouraged the county organizations to continue, 
In such states distances are so great, rates five cents a mile, 
with reduced rates out of the question, and the cities so 
scattered, that only a few can afford to attend the state 
conventions. Yet there were forty-five who came to 
Douglas in a pouring rain, and one hundred and fifty 
more who attended from the little town. These were all 
inspired with new enthusiasm and encouraged to remain 
stedfast, and to improve the work in their local schools, 
One delegate was a young woman of eighteeen years from 
the Lost Spring Sunday-school, -who, for the first time in 
her life, had been far enough away from the ranch on 
which she was raised to visit any town. The town and 
the convention were both a revelation to her. 


That such a state appreciates the help of the Inter- 
national Association is proven. by the fact that they paid in 
full—and more—the pledge that had been made for their 
state in Denver, though it took. one-third of their receipts 
for the entire year, There are not more than a dozen of 
the stronger Sunday-schools in, the state which number 
over one hundred and twenty-five scholars, yet eight of 
them pledged ten dollars apiece for state work for the com- 
ing year,.and many smaller schools in proportion, One 
large county contains only two Sunday-schools. 

They ask for a worker who may spend a few weeks 
holding rallies in different counties. May they have one ? 
That depends upon the response from our stronger states, 
who ought to help the weaker. Several of the newer west- 
ern states need just such assistance.—J/rs, Mary Foster 
Bryner, Peoria, Lllinois, 

‘e 


The Awakening in Arkansas 


A vigorous organization is the Pulaski County Sunday- 
school Association in Arkansas. Littie Rock is the county 
seat, and quarterly institutes have been inaugurated this 
year, which are of much value to the Sunday-school workers 
there. Live Sunday-school subjects are discussed, and 
delegates come from most of the schools. On a program 
of a recent institute these notes are given, which will serve 
to show what is expected of attending workers. 


Every pastor and superintendent in the county is a delegate 
by virtue of his office. Each school is entitled to one delegate 
for every twenty-five of its enrolment or fraction thereof. Dele- 
gates are expected to bring their Bibles, tablets, and pencils, 
and willing spirits. 

Every schvol owes itself the cheer and blessing of giving to 
this great work, and will be proud of its investment. 

See that your school is represented. 

Send a statistical report by your delegates. 

Remember, the more you put into this work, the more you 
get out of it. 

Don't go back to your school without a full report. 

Don't miss any of the sessions. 


oa 
What is “‘ The Round Table ” ? 


A question-and-answer session, or part session, appears 
once or more in almost every Sunday-school convention, 
It is a good plan, and its results account for its popularity. 
‘* The Round Table,’’ as this way of treating a subject has 
come to be called, is usually conducted by distributing a 
printed slip of fifteen or twenty numbered questions to 
every one in the audience, and the leader answers the 
questions, or calls for volunteer answers, as the questions 
are called out, by number, from the audience. The leader 
is, of course, selected as being the most competent and 
experienced person available on the subject under con- 
sideration. Any phase of Sunday-school work can profit- 
ably be treated in this way,—Home Department, primary 
work, county or general organized work, teacher-training, 
the boy problem, young men’s work, etc. The printed-slip 
plan gives the leader an opportunity to prepare before- 
hand. Some of the most profitable ‘‘ round table ’’ or 
** question box ’’ sessions, however, are those at which 
blank slips are handed to the audience, and on them are 
written such questions as those present would like an- 
swered. It takes a ready and experienced worker to han- 
dle this sort of session, but it is likely to be by far the 
more interesting. 
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Gleanings from the Field 


Kalamazoo County, in Michigan, has held a tour party 
to stimulate the work in the townships, and it cost them 
less than ninety-seven dollars to do it. 


At the Nebraska State Convention at Grand Island, 
June 14-16, it was decided to retain H. M. Steidley and 
Miss Mamie Haines as Field Workers for another year, 
and also employ an office secretary. This betokens a live 
interest in the organized work for Nebraska. 


From a recent statistical report, Allegheny County is one 
of the best organized counties in Pennsylvania. Among the 
703 Sunday-schools there have been organized 188 Cradle 
Roll departments, which is largely in excess of the number 
of Home Departments in the county. Another significant 
feature is the increase in the normal work, 80 normal classes 
having been organized since last year, making 104 classes in 
the county. 

The New Haven, Connecticut, Superintendents’ Union 
has in prospective this fall a teachers’ institute which 
promises to be of unusual interest to those able to attend. 
Only a district or county gathering is to be the plan, but if 
desired by the Executive Committee, a larger territory will 
be covered, The institute proposed, free to all, will be 
made as helpful as possible to those attending, and regular 
teaching work will 7 a part of the plan. 
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The Catholic Apostolic Church 


By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


An account of the interesting religious denomination founded by Edward Irving in London, which seeks 
and claims the original apostolic gifts, such as the “‘ gift of tongues,”’ healing, miracles, and the like, 
and which has earnest and devout congregations to-day in the principal cities of England and America. 


FEW blocks to the north of the British 
Museum, in what was once the fash- 
ionable quarter of the city, stands a 
massive gothic church, which takes 
rank among the finest of the modern 
churches of London. It is one of 
seven churches in the city which are of 
the same faith and order, but the oldest 
and the central one. Once at least in every year the 
others gather for a united service within its walls, and 
the chief minister, or ‘‘ angel,’’ who presides over its 
clergy, is the bishop of them all. Its worship is en- 
tirely liturgic, and even what is called ritualistic. 
Seven lamps burn before its sanctuary, in which the 
sacrament is reserved. Incense is commonly used in 
its services. The dead are prayed for as well as the 





living. Yet there is neither crucifix nor picture 
within its walls. The service is in the people's 
tongue, and is thoroughly congregational, while 


highly musical. The people join in the hymns and 
responses, and in most of the anthems, with great 
heartiness. They partake of the communion in both 
kinds, and that at every celebration at which they are 
present, going up by families, old and young together. 
They pay tithes weekly of their income, and these are 
solemnly offered to God as a preliminary to the com- 
munion, as in the primitive church. 

The church of which this is the greatest congrega- 
tion is indissolubly connected with the name of 
Edward Irving, although he did not live to see it put 
in its present form. When he came up to London, 
after serving as Dr. Chalmers’s assistant in Glasgow, 
to become pastor of the little Presbyterian Chureh at 
London Wall, he soon made his people feel that the 
place was too strait for him and them. In. that 
day, Scotchmen learned their English out of books, 
as it was not their vernacular. Most of them went to 
Addison and Johnson for theirs. Irving went back 
to Hooker, Taylor, and Milton. From them he ac- 
quired a stately and slightly archaic style, which took 
the fancy of the time, and his own fervent imagina- 
tion and nobleness of character made it a very effec- 
tive instrument. As Newman points out, he and Sir 
Walter Scott were the forerunners of the Oxford 
Movement. 

In Surry, at Albany Park, there lived in those days 
an earlier Henry Drummond, very unlike the profes- 
sor, though probably of far-off kin. He was a 
wealthy banker, an eloquent speaker in Parliament, 
and a devout student ef the Scriptures. He invited 
the clergy of the various churches to meet at his home 
for the study of the unfulfilled prophecies of the 
Bible. 

At these conferences the questions were propounded : 
Why has not the church of our day all the gifts, offi- 
ces, and powers, which belonged to the Apostolic 
Church ? Why has the Apostolate itself, with the 
gift of tongues, of healings, of miracles, come to an 
end? Was it not because the church was unfaithful, 
and would not all these be restored if asked for with 
the prayer of faith? The conferences excited very 
general attention, and at various places in Scotland 
and in England people began to pray for this restora- 
tion. The gift of tongues, or what was regarded as 
such, first appeared in two brothers, ship-builders, at 
Port Greenock, named John and James Macdonald. 
They utteied strange and not unmusical sounds, 
sometimes at great length, and then interpreted these 
into English, The sounds were reported phoneti- 
cally, but the philologists could make nothing of them. 
The expectation was cherished that they were the 
speech of some far-off people, who were to receive 
the gospel at the hands of these inspired teachers, 
but no such people was found. 

The ‘gift’? appeared in Mr. Irving's congrega- 
tion, in the fine church in Regent's Square, which 
had been built for him. To the astonishment of his 
people, he welcomed it as a manifestation of divine 
power. He had already given offense to Presbyterian 
orthodoxy by teaching that our Lord, in his :incarna- 
tion, took the fallen and sinful humanity of Adam 
into union with his deity, and that his actual sinless- 
ness was due to the constant victory of the Spirit in 
him over the flesh. For these things he was deposed 
from the ministry of the Church of Scotland, and ex- 





pelled from his church. It is pleasant to know that 
two beautiful marble medallions, one of himself and 
one of Dr. James Hamilton, are now the most striking 
monuments on its walls. 

For a time he preached in a hall on Newman 
Street to a large company from his former church and 
other churches. The inspired prophets presently 
declared his ordination invalid, and, after an inter- 
val, reordained him as the angel of the church in 
London. He went down to Scotland on the affairs of 
the church, and there he died with the Hebrew words 
of the Twenty-third Psalm on his lips. 

Under the direction of the prophets, the work ot 
restoration went forward. Between 1831 and 1835, 
twelve men were designated apostles, of whom Henry 
Drummond was one. An elaborate ritual was adopted 
by the same authority, and a liturgy compiled, under 
prophetic guidance, from early Greek, Latin, and 
Anglican sources, with striking and original features 
of its own. The name Catholic Apostolic Church 
was adopted, partly with reference to the fourfold 
ministry thus established, in contrast to the ¢Arecfold 
ministry of the Greek, Roman, Swedish, and Angli- 
can communions, but also as the only proper designa- 
tion of the Church of Christ. For the congregations 
who were gathered under the direction of the new 
apostles do not say: ‘‘ We are the Catholic Apostolic 
Church, and all who refuse to walk with us are out- 
side the fold.’’ They rather say: ‘‘ The Catholic 
Apostolic Church consists of the whole body of bap- 
tized Christians, and whoever is such should reply, if 
asked what church he belongs to, ‘I belong to the 
Catholic Apostolic Church,’ whether he owns any 
apostles besides the original twelve or not."’ They 
cultivate a sense of fellowship with all Christians, 
confess their share in the sins of all, and pray for all 
in their services. 


Mr., leving was-am earnest believer ‘im ithe second * 


advent as the object of the church's hope, and he 
influenced in that respect many, such as Dr. Horatius 
Bonar, who did not agree with him in other things. 
That doctrine holds great prominence in the teaching 
and preaching of the Catholic Apostolic Church. It 
was its expectation that the great event would occur 
before the death of the apostles, and, when one after 
another fell asleep, that the last would not pass away 
before the Lord came. I do not know whether this 
expectation was based on assurances received from 
the inspired prophets, or was simply an inference from 
the view that the fourfold ministry was required for 
the completeness of the church. At any rate, it has 
been disappointed. The last of the twelve died in 
the opening months of 1go1, and the fourfold minis- 
try is no longer in existence on earth. 

My visit to the church in Gordon Square three years 
ago fell on the Sunday in July on which the separation 
of the apostles is annually commemorated. The 
preacher on this day frankly confessed their disap- 
pointment, drawing the parallel between the death of 
the first Twelve, when the work of preaching the gos- 
pel to all nations was still unfinished, and that of the 
second Twelve with their work also unfinished. He 
did not draw the inference that the loss in either case 
had been due to the Church's lack of faithfulness, 
but he suggested that the work of the apostolate for 
the gathering of the Church is not interrupted by their 
death, and that in that service their ministry contin- 
ues. He seemed to identify the two twelves with the 
‘«four and twenty elders *’ of the Revelation. 

There certainly are no signs of a decay in zeal and 
loyalty to the church in Gordon Square. The con- 
gregation is a very large one, and gathered from all 
the social classes. ‘‘‘The rich and poor meet to- 
gether.'’ Several members of the aristocracy, including 
the Duke of Northumberland, are in the Apostolic 
churches, and many who evidently earn their bfead 
by daily labor come up the long stone aisle to the 
communion. On the face of some there is that air 
of exaltation which marks the enthusiast, but most 
of them merely seemed devout and earnest. The 
confessional has no place in their system, but I 
understand that the numerous clergy have the mem- 
bership distributed among them, and that each is 
expected to keep himself familiar with the spiritual 
condition of every person in his own part of the flock. 


JULY 9, 1904 


The principle of deference to authority is strongly 
inculcated and freely accepted. 

The voice of the prophet is frequently heard in 
their churches. One, a presbyter, spoke during the 
communion service ; another, a deacon, during the 
post-communion. The former caused no interrup- 
tion. For the latter, who spoke more at length, there 
was a pause. Both used English only, but | was not 
able to follow what they said. 

The Catholic Apostolic Church has congregations 
in all the principal cities of Great Britain, and in Bos. 
ton, Hartford, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
San Francisco. Each of these is under an angel of 
episcopal rank, and with each angel are associated 
presbyters and deacons in numbers much larger than 
one would expect. The different orders are distin- 
guished by their robes, the angel’s being the most 
ornate. . The church.in New York seemed to me to 
consist of New-Englanders, Scotchmen, .and Ger- 
mans. There area good number of congregations in 
Germany, besides some in Switzerland and the Scan- 
dinavian countries. In Germany the church acquired 
two of its most distinguished cqnverts in Professor 
Heinrich W. Thiersch, of the University of Marburg, 
and John Georg Lutz, a Roman Catholic priest in 
Bavaria. In America, Dr. Samuel J. Andrews, au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Life of Our Lord,'’ is its best known 
representative, and his brother, the late William W. 
Andrews, was also identified with it. 

The movement out of which it grew, and its claims 
to supernatural activity like that of apostolic days, 
roused the interest of many who never united with it. 
Thomas Erskine and McLeod Campbell in Scotland 
were constrained to study its claims, as did Richard C, 
Trench and others in England, and Bushnell in 
America. Archdeacon Hare and Frederick Maurice 
confessed their obligation to Edward Irving, and I 
have quoted what Newman said of him. His remark- 
able career has been recalled to us by the flood of 
Carlyle literature, which followed the death of his 
early friend. And, as an English journalist says, 
whoever may have lost in public esteem by these 
disclosures and controversies, Irving certainly gained, 
coming more and more into view as a brave, gene- 
rous, devout, and unselfish man. 

PuILaDELPuia. 
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Do You Know the Grasshoppers ? 
By Charles McIlvaine 


HERE is something about the bullfrog and the 
grasshopper that is comical Their faces are 
funny, but it is their long hind legs, and prompt 

way of using them that most amuses us, . At jumping, 
the grasshopper can beat the frog. The grasshopper 
can fly and climb ; the frog can do neither. The frog 
cah swim, which the grasshopper cannot. The hind 
legs of both are wonderful pieces of machinery, and 
very strong. It will pay to catch a grasshopper, and, 
with or without a glass, examine how it is made. 

The proper name for the grasshoppers whose feel- 
ers (atenn@) are shorter than their bodies, is locust. 
The common red-legged grasshoppers and their close 
relations are the true locusts, The seven-year or 
Periodical locust, the greenish-black summer locust or 
jar fly, as it is some- 
times called, which 
rattles its long call, 
beginning bravely 
but dwindling to a 
taper of sound, are 
not locusts but cicadas, The names have got badly 
mixed up. The plague of grasshoppers which is told 
of in the Bible as afflicting Egypt, was a plague of 
locusts very similar to the grasshopper (locust) which 
has several times done so much damage in America. 
In this article I shall, however, call grasshoppers 
grasshoppers, but please remember that the short- 
horned are locusts. 

There are several kinds of grasshoppers. I shall 
tell about those which are true locysts first. The red- 
legged is the most comnron over the United States, 
excepting where the Rocky Mountain locust lives in 
the high dry lands, in their neighborhood. The Rocky 
Mountain kind is very much like the red-legged, but 
has longer wings. Occasionally this high-up locust 
takes-a notion to go on an eating trip. In enormous 
numbers it leaves the upper regions, and descends to 
the rich pastures of the lower lands and valleys, and 
there eats its fill of almost everything green. Several 
years ayo such a large army of the Rocky Mountain 
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locust fed itself in Kansas, and states about it, that 
human beings went hungry—‘‘ There was a famine in 
the land.’’ Some years later the red-legged locust 
did great damage to the farmers’ crops in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and many other states. It is not pleasant to 
know that we sometimes have to eat at the second 
table, if the grasshoppers choose to eat at the first. 

I remember, when I was a boy on the home farm, 
that my father stuck a long-handled pitchfork in the 
ground, and on it hung his crash vest. It was in the 
hay field. He forgot it. The next morning there 
was nothing left of the vest but the buttons and buckle. 
The. handle of the pitchfork was so eaten that it had 
to be sandpapered smooth, before it could be used. 
This was the year of the great raid by grasshoppers. 
Grasshoppers did it. 

Grasshoppers have three pairs of legs, two pairs of 
wings, and their mouths are made for biting. Those 
with short feelers lay their eggs in oval bunches, and 
cover them with a tough skin. Some species lay their 
eggs in the ground ; others lay them in holes they 
make in logs, stumps, or fence-rails, with the tool (ovi- 
positor—egg-depositor) they use for depositing their 
eggs. They lay but one lot in a year. These do not 
usually hatch until springtime. 

The males of many kinds of grasshoppers make 
music wherever they go, as did the lady ‘‘with rings 
on her fingers, and bells on her toes,’’ Mother Goose 
tells about. Each species has its own way of making 
this music—one rubs a row of little spines on the in- 
side of the long thick upper joint of the hind legs, 
against the outside of the wing covers. The noise 
suits the maker of it, and all of its kind understand it ; 
but it is scratchy fiddling. Another species rub the 
front edge of the hind wings, and the under surface of 
the wing covers. This 
makes the cracking noise 
heard when the grasshop- 
per is flying, The katy- 
did belongs to the section 
of ‘‘long-horned grass- 
hoppers.’ Its feelers are longer than its body. We 
have all heard its curiosity to know what katy did. As 
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a“ 
a katy katydid has no way of answering the question, 
the male asker of it answers for her, and says: ‘‘She 


didn't. She did.'" The male asks his questions by 
rubbing the base of his wing covers together. On these 
there is quite a perfect arrangement for making the 
call; for all the noises made by the grasshoppers 
are calls asking for the society of lady grasshoppers. 
The katydid is not a locust, neither are any grass- 
hoppers which have feelers longer or as long as their 
bodies. 

The meadow grasshopper, with its long, delicate 
feelers, and shades of green, is a very common spe- 
cies. This grasshopper has its ears, or what answers 
for ears, in the long section of its fore legs. 

Under stones and rubbish we often find a grass- 
hopper which is mistaken for a cricket. It has no 
wings, and looks as if it lived very well. The true 
cricket is a grasshopper, but it differs from all others 
in having the wing covers flat on its back, and let down 
at a sharp angle like the leaves of atable. Its egg 
depositor is spear-shaped instead of swordlike, as with 
the meadow grasshopper. The song of the cricket, 
sharp, bright, cheerful, is good company. He makes 
it with his wings. Years ago, in the mountains of 
West Virginia, I was well acquainted with a jolly 
cricket who every night came out on the great stone 
hearth in front of my open wood fire. There he told 
me all about his own affairs, and asked after all of 
mine. At least I suppose he did, for when he began 
talking he made me think of things long forgotten, 
and of many beautiful home.scenes, and pretty stories 
I loved to remember. Many a time I saved his life, 
when the ladies got after him: They told me that 
some day I would regret being his friend. Sure 
enough, I did. The following summer he and his 
immense family completely ruined all my best clothes 
by eating great holes in them. Yet now as | think of 
him, and have more best clothes, I forgive him, because 
of the pleasure he gave me. And, too, I am satisfied 
that he did not know the clothes were my best, or 
anything about them, excepting that they were good 
enough for him and his family. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mp, 
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Where Our English Bible Came From 


By Professor Ira M. Price, Ph.D., LL.D. 


VIII. Tyndale’s Version of the Bible 


YCLIFFE 'S version of the Bible was 
practically completed in 1388. The 
next century, the fifteenth, was filled 
with epoch-making events. The 





m™ than religious. There was also a 
revolution in the intellectual world. 
m The cloistered learning of the mon- 

asteries gave way to the freedom of 
schools and colleges, the feudalistic faith and civ- 
ilization of early centuries passed over into the ‘‘ inter- 
community of ideas and interests.’’ 

The remarkable outbursts of new light and progress 
in this century may be best appreciated by enumer- 
ating a few of the notable events. In 1453 the Turks 
captured Constantinople, and thus scattered through- 
out Europe scores of Greek and Christian scholars, 
whose very presence was an inspiration to the awaken- 
ing mind of the West. In 1455 Gutenberg issued 
from his printing-press the first complete Bible, the 
Vulgate, called the Mazarin edition. In 1458 the 
Greek language was first taught in the University of 
Paris. The first Greek grammar was published in 
1476, and the first lexicon in 1480. Grocyn was the 
first teacher of Greek in Oxford in 1492. In 1488 
appeared the first printed Hebrew Bible. In 1503 
we find the first Hebrew grammar, and in 1506 the 
first Hebrew lexicon. In 1516 Erasmus edited the 
first printed Greek New Testament, and 1520 marks 
the issuance of the famous Complutensian Polyglot 
Bible in six folio volumes. Before the end of the fif- 
teenth century there were issued in Europe about 
eighty editions of the Latin Bible. And, what is very 
much more significant, there were versions circulating 
in the following national tongues, —namely, German, 
Italian, French, Danish, Russian, Slavonic, Bohemian, 
and Spanish. But in the English language there was 
no Bible. 

In this same period there was also great energy in 
material progress. - In 1470 Caxton introduced the 
printing press into England. In 1492 Columbus dis- 


covered America. In 1497 Vasco da Gama rounded 
the Cape of Good Hope. In 1520 Magellan sailed 
around the earth. In 1543 we note the death of 
Copernicus, who revolutionized the principles of as- 
tronomy. 

All these events were part and parcel of the won- 
derful strides of the century in the reawakening of the 
human mind and soul. They made possible a revo- 
lution in both the intellectual and spiritual spheres. 
The time between Wycliffe and Tyndale, though less 
than a hundred and fifty years, covers an intellectual 
and material revolution. One example only : what 
Wycliffe did by the slow, faulty work of copyists, 
Tyndale committed to the printing-press. But both 
were driven to their tasks by their observation of the 
decay of the church as a moral and spiritual force. 
They determined to remedy this defect. 


we 


William Tyndale was born about 1484, in Glouces- 
tershire. Foxe says: ‘‘ He was brought up from a 
child in the University of Oxford, where he grew and 
increased as well-in the knowledge of tongues and 
other liberal arts, as especially in the knowledge of 
Scriptures, whereunto his mind was ‘singularly ad- 
dicted.’" He was a member of Magdalen College. 
About 1510 he left Oxford and entered Cambridge, it 
is thought, to hear Erasmus the New Testament 
Greek scholar. He remained here several years, and 
doubtless resolved while here to translate the Bible 
into the English language. He was also private tutor 
in the family of Sir John- Walsh of Gloucestershire for 
about two years. Here, in a discussion with one of 
the ignorant churchmen who were sitting about the 
same table, he is said to have replied, «‘ If God spare 
my life, ere many years I will cause a boy that driveth 
the plow to know more of the Scriptures than thou 
doest."’ 

From Gloucestershire he went to London, with the 
hope of securing the good-will and support of Tun- 
stall, Bishop of London, in his undertaking. But he 
failed in this attempt. Finally he was received into 
the home of Monmouth, an alderman of London,*and 
given by him a small stipend of ‘ten pounds ster- 
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ling to pray for my father and mother, their souls, 
and all Christian souls.'' At this home he learned 
from traders and merchants from different countries 
of the Continent the progress that Lutheranism was 
making, and, more than likely, the possibilities of 
finding a place to print the result of his work. Open 
opposition to his plan both by churchmen and by 
politicians led him to conclude as follows: ‘I under- 
stood that not only was there no room in my lord of 
London's palace to translate the New Testament, but 
also that there was no place to do it in all England."’ 
While therefore he was obliged to leave London, and 
as an exile complete his work, he was given assurance 
that means would be provided to print his work, and 
mercantile shrewdness would see that it would be im- 
ported into England and freely distributed. 


# 

Somewhere about May, 1524, he left London for 
the free city of Hamburg. In April, 1525, he went 
to Cologne to have printed his completed translation 
of the New Testament. Quentel, an expert printer, 
undertook the work. Germany had just gone through 
a period of severe persecution, and its spies were still 
on the alert. Cochleus, called ‘‘the scourge of 
Luther,’’ accidentally learned that the printer was doing 
work for Tyndale. To settle the case, he invited to 
his home and dined and wined the printers until they 
talked freely, and gave away the secret that they were 
printing three thousand copies of the New Testament, 
some of which had been completed. Cochlzus stirred 
up the city authorities to stop the work. . Tyndale, 
however, took the sheets, and by boat on the Rhine 
fled to Worms,—already sacred by Luther's trial. 
Here he found a printer, Schoeffer, who finished the 
partly printed edition, put in quarto form with con- 
troversial marginal notes. Cochlzus’s hostile activity 
was displayed in his sending a description of this edi- 
tion to the high church and political authorities of 
England, to prevent its importation. Tyndale, to beat 
them at their game, had also an octavo edition printed 
without prologue or notes. Both editions were com- 
pleted in 1525, though they did not reach England 
until the next year, 1526. 

Through the aid of English merchants thousands of 
copies were smuggled into England, and were eagerly 
bought and read everywhere. ‘Their appearance 
was a signal for ‘bitter opposition on the part of the 
church authorities. Archbishop Warham issued a 
decree for their destruction. Tunstall said he could find 
hundreds of mistakes in the version. It was solemnly 
burned at St. Paul's Cross in London. The bishops 
willingly subscribed money to buy up the whole edix 
tion for a bonfire. Packington, an English merchant 
in Antwerp, was a friend of both Tunstall and Tyn- 
dale. Bishop Tunstall told him to get all the books 
he could at any cost, and he himself would burn them 
at St. Paul's Cross. Hall, the chronicler, describes 
the case as follows : ‘‘So Packington came to William 
Tyndale, and said, ‘ William, I know thou art a poor 


man, and | have gotten thee a‘merchant.'’ ‘Who?’ 
said Tyndale. ‘The Bishop of London.’ ‘He will 
burn them,’ said Tyndale. ‘Yea, marry,’ quoth 


Packington. And so forward went the bargain. The 
bishop had the books, Packington the thanks, and 
Tyndale the money.”’ 

But the industry and success of these enemies of 
this English New Testament almost obliterated it. 
Of the quarto edition begun at Cologne and completed 
at Worms there is known to be in existence just one 
little fragment, now in the British Museum. It con- 
sists of thirty-one leaves, and contains a prologue, a 
list of New Testament books, a woodcut of an angel 
holding up an inkstand into which St. Matthew is 
dipping his pen, and Matthew 1 :1to22:i2. Eight 
of these sheets were printed by Quentel in Cologne 
in 1525, and carried by Tyndale to Worms. Of the 
octavo edition, one copy, perfect except for a missing 
title-page, is now preserved in the Baptist College at 
Bristol, and an imperfect copy is in St. Paul's. Of 
the estimated eighteen thousand copies printed be- 
tween 1525 and 1528, the above are the only known 
fragments. 

Tyndale’s English New Testament is unique. It 
is not a translation of a translation as was Wycliffe’ s, 
but is a translation of the original Greek text of the 
New Testament, probably as published by Erasmus 
in 1516, and revised in 1522. He employed as helps, 
the Vulgate, Erasmus’s Latin translation of his own 
Greek text, and Luther's German translation. The 
so-called mistakes charged against Tyndale’s transla- 
tion may in part be accounted for by the difference 
between Erasmus's Greek text and the Latin Vulgate. 
The opposition of the church authorities was also 
aggravated by the use of new words for many dearly 
beloved ecclesiastical terms. 

After the issuance of the English New Testament, 
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Tyndale went to work on the translation of the Old 
Testament out of the Hebrew text. In 1530 he pub- 
lished a translation of the Pentateuch accompanied 
by controversial notes. These are thought to have 
been issued separately, as Genesis and Numbers are 
in black letter, while the remaining books are in 
Roman type. In 1531 a translation of the Book of 
Jonah appeared,—the Pentateuch and Jonah being 
the only portions of the Old Testament now issued by 
Tyndale. ? 

In 1534, George Joye, Tyndale’s former amanu- 
ensis, issued an unauthorized revision of Tyndale’s 
New Testament, correcting former printer's errors, 
and making changes that harmonized more nearly 
with the Vulgate and his own theological opinions. 
This edition he issued without any hint of a different 
authorship. Tyndale hastily revised his forrher work, 
disclaimed any responsibility for the unauthorized 
revision, prepared an introduction to each book, cut 
out much of the controversial character of the notes, 
and, in an appendix, put extracts from the Old Testa- 
ment to be read in church services, This was practi- 
cally the completion of Tyndale’s work ; and it was 
the last of his work on the New Testament. 

The enmity against Tyndale and his work had 
somewhat weakened, but he did not dare to return to 
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England. He took up his residence at the ‘‘ English 
House,’’—a merchants’ club at Antwerp. Here he 
quietly worked amid a lot of merchant friends. But 
the enmity of the church authorities was very bitter 
against him. In 1535, one of his own countrymen, 
Henry Philips, who had won Tyndale’s confidence, 
treacherously betrayed him into the hands of officers 
of Emperor Charles V, who kidnaped him and carried 
him out of the city, and incarcerated him in the castle 
of Vilvoorden, about eighteen miles away. Here 
he was imprisoned from May, 1535, to October, 
1536. During this time he wrote in Latin to the 
governor of the castle, asking, among other things, 
‘« Kindly suffer me to have my Hebrew Bible; Gram- 
mar, and Dictionary, that I may spend my time with 
that study.’’ On October 6, 1536, Tyndale was 
brought to trial, and sentenced to death. He was 
tied to a stake, and, being given opportunity, he 
prayed, ‘‘Lord, open the king of England's eyes.’’ 
He was then strangled and burned. And marvelously, 
within a year, the English Bibles of Coverdale and 
Matthews were recognized and authorized by the same 
king of England. 

Tyndale’s work and influence on following versions 
will be examined in another article. 
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On the Way to Jerusalem 


Letters from the Cruise to the World’s Sunday-School Convention in Jerusalem 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, editor of The Sunday School Times 


Twelfth Letter: Our First Day in Syria 


T WAS Easter Monday, and not yet daybreak. I 
looked at my watch ; it said half past four. I 
sprang from my berth, and peered out of my 

port-hole. Through the twilight of the early morn- 
ing, ahead and to the starboard of our vessel, I saw a 
gray outline of shore. It was just dull gray, and dim, 
and characterless, as though one looked through a 
glass darkly. But it meant more to me than the most 
brilliant port we had yet made, more than any. lands 
we had touched with flags flying and bands playing 
and sun shining. Those other lands had been inci- 
dents of our journey. This dim shore was our goal. 
It was Syria at which I looked. Syria, the land 
which holds Palestine, the Land of Canaan, the Land 
of Promise, the Holy Land. 

The ship was very still, and many were sleeping. 
But I knew that others with me were sharing in my 
vision, and were thanking God for this sight of the 
land that had cradled his Son, that had blessed the 
world, yet that now sorely needed that Son and might 
be blessed by this visit of His children from other 
lands who came in His Name. 

A little latex the East was glowing ; the sunrise had 
touched that dim gray land into life and color and 
brilliancy. But my memory of Syria, after traveling 
through it from Damascus to Jerusalem, is of the 
dull, lifeless gray in which I first saw it that Easter 
Monday before dawn, and in which it will remain 
until it has been transformed into life and health and 
color by the light-giving touch of the Sun of Right- 
eousness, 

* * * * * 

Out past the breakwater of great stone and mortar 
cubes, piled with intentional carelessness, and look- 
ing like huge blocks of molasses nut-candy, came the 
Syrian rowboats of Beyrout, to greet us and land us. 
Out came a happy boatload of Dr. Jessup’s family 
and friends and co-workers, among them Mrs. Gerald 
Dale and President Howard Bliss; and none who 
witnessed that laughing, crying, loving reunion on 
the deck of the Kurfiirst, when the venerable mis- 
sionary and his wife and sister were welcomed back 
to their loved missionary home, can ever again think 
of the foreign field as quite such a place of isolation 
and exile as it is ordinarily supposed. 

The rowboats moved with a slow, measured, ryth- 
mic sweep of the oars, some of the dark-skinned 
native boatmen standing and facing the bow. There 
was a greater variety of costume than in any place we 
had yet seen. There were the customary baggy trou- 
sers or bloomers of the East, worn with red or brown 
or white-striped or black-and-white checked shirts 
or blouses, or with blue Jerseys, white or colored 
sashes, fezzes, and turbans. Some of the faces that 
accompanied the endless variety of costumes seemed 
centuries old. 

Beyrout, as we saw it from the steamer, was made up 


of trim, well-built, closely packed houses with red- 
tiled roofs and brightly colored walls,—salmon, blue, 
green, and pink. The city stood out like a picture 
against its background of the snow-capped mountains 
of Lebanon. 

We ‘* Damascus Overland "’ pilgrims were landed 
first, filed through the wicket gate and doors of the cus- 
tom-house on the dock, were courteously relieved of our 
passports by Turkish officials, and turned over with 
some misgivings our carefully labeled baggage («+ Side 
Trip No. 3—Damascus Overland, Tent -No.—+—'’) 
to native porters. In a few minutes we had found 
our carriages and. were being: driven furiously by 
reckless Jehus, lashing the horses, the carriages sway- 
ing from side to side, overturn threatening us every 
few yards, through the streets of Beyrout, some nar- 
row and some wide, over jolting ‘‘ thank-you-marms,"’ 
around sharp corners, up to the heights of the Ameri- 
can College. The building and grounds would grace 
any college town in America. Far below us lay the 
harbor ; beyond, the Mediterranean ; to the east and 
north the mountains towered on the horizon, It was 
like a benediction to meet silver-haired Dr. Daniel 
Bliss, the former president, walking with some of our 
party through the grounds of the college. 


Mrs. Trumbull and I got a bright-faced English- 
speaking student to teli our driver to take us to the 
office of the leading native newspaper of Beyrout,— 
‘« The Tongue of the People,’’—to the proprietor and 
editor of which we had a letter of introduction from 
an intimate friend in Philadelphia, Mrs. Layyah Bar- 
akat, the well-known Syrian lecturer who has lived 
in America for some twenty-three years past. Up to 
this time we had had, in our journeyings, hints and 
glimpses of Oriental life. They had begun in the 
Arab Quarter of Algiers; there were suggestions of 
it in Malta ; they had grown more plentiful in Con- 
stantinople and Smyrna. But now we had passed 
the portals of the East, and were in the Orient itself. 
It was different, in its satisfying completeness and 
variety, from all that we had seen before. 

Our drive to the office of Mr. Khalil Sarkis took 
us rapidly through the streets of the city, by the shops, 
under latticed windows gray with age, until we stopped 
at the head of a street evidently not intended for 
driving. Constantly we passed women whose faces 
were not partially, but entirely, veiled, the gauzy cov- 
erings being often marked with bold, striking designs, 
giving a grotesque effect to the face—or the place 
where the face ought tv have been. We made our 
way on foot to a doorway that was pointed cut to us 
as our destination, climbed up a stone stairway to the 
second or third floor, passed through another doorway, 
and knocked on a glass door that faced us. Smiling 
and apologetic, Mr. Nessib Sabra, a nephew of Mr. 
Sarkis, and his capable right-hand man in the busi- 
ness, came out and greeted us warmly. He had him- 
self boarded the Kurfiirst early that morning, he ex- 
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plained, to escort us through the city, but in the rush 
and confusion of our eight hundred had been unable 
to find us. 

As it was the Easter Feast Day, few places of busi- 
ness were open in the city, and Mr. Sarkis was not in 
the office. But the first thing we must do, although 
it was not yet nine o'clock in the morning, was to 
partake of Oriental hospitality, the omission of which 
would have been an unthinkable slight from our 
host. We seated ourselves in the comfortable inner 
office and reception room of Mr. Sarkis, and on a 
tabouret were placed before us delicious tea, served 
with lemon, and fancy cakes. After this refreshment 
we had an interesting glimpse of the printing estab- 
lishment. American Hoe presses there were, as well 
as German and French machines. Mr. Sarkis’ type- 
foundry not only manufactures his own supply, but 
sells Arabic types throughout Syria, and to Egypt, 
America, Mexico, and the Philippines. 1 picked up 
a glistening type, hot from the matrix, and brought it 
along with me, in my pocket. 

We noticed a small boy busy near one of the 
presses. Mrs. Trumbull asked if such a hoy ought 
not to be in school. Upon Mr. Sabra’s questioning 
him, the boy replied gravely, in Arabic, that his 
mother and father had taken him to school but the 
master could teach him nothing, therefore he had come 
here. He was just seven years old! 

While we were visiting in the printing office, a 
dark-skinned Kurd dropped in, who had just returned 
from the perilous pilgrimage to Meccah. He had had 
an exciting time of it, barely escaping with his life. 
In an attack that was made upon his party on their 
lonely way, his companion had been killed on his camel. 
With a profoundly respectful obeisance, lightly touch- 
ing his breast and forehead with his finger-tips, the 
pilgrim presented Mrs. Trumbull with a ring carved 
from a single piece of agate or carnelian, which he 
had brought fresh from Meccah, 

As we sat and chatted, a Syrian boy from a neigh- 
boring office, clad in a flowing dark blue garment 
reaching to the feet, came noiselessly into the apart- 
ment with a note for Mr. Sabra. He waited without 
a word for its reading, received a bit of ‘* baksheesh,"’ 
and retired like a mysterious messenger from the 
Arabian Nights. 

‘* Like the mother of the bride: always showing 
herself busy, but never willing to do anything,’’ was 
Mr. Sabra’s smiling comment on his gray-haired serv- 
ant and general factotum who was bustling about. 

We had an exciting encounter, that day, in pur- 
chasing a brown canvas bag or valise which we needed 
for our camping trip to Jerusalem. Mr. Sabra and 
his gray-haired servant and a very courteous com- 
missioner of police, a personal friend of Sabra’s, 
went with us to a bag and trunk shop. A white- 
haired old Frenchman showed us the bags, and we 
found one that suited. ‘‘ Leave it to him,’’ said Mr. 
Sabra to me, nodding toward his servant. The price 
was asked, and named, and then the battle began. 
Inside of two minutes one would have thought that 
a life-long feud was about to be settled by violence. 
The native servant was first apparently overcome 
with horror at the attempted dishonesty of the sales- 
man, then he was quivering with rage. In vain the 
trembling-voiced old Frenchman implored, wringing 
his hands, and saying that his business would be 
ruined and his home broken up if he did as the pur- 
chaser dared to ask. Back and forth the battle waged, 
each doing all but springing at the other's throat, and 
at times seeming dangerously near that. The cour- 
teous police commissioner said afterwards that he with 
difficulty restrained himself from throwing the old 
man out into the street. A bargain was finally made, 
and in gloomy silence the money and bag changed 
owners, After we had left, Mr. Sabra explained, 
with a dry smile, that the dispute had been over a 
possible difference of two francs (forty cents) ! 

Mr. Sarkis had come into his office before we left 
it, and had invited Mrs. Trumbull and myself to 
spend the evening at his home with his wife and 
daughters. The day passed quickly in our travels 
through the city’ under Mr. Sabra’s guidance ; the 
evening with the charming Sarkis family will long be 
remembered ; and the following morning, after a 
comfortable night in an excellent hotel, found us 
taking an early start with Mr. Sabra and another val- 
ued friend, Dr. Basiet, on the seven-hour journey by 
rail over the mountains of Lebanon to the oldest city 
in the world— Damascus. 


1 Mr. Trumbull’s forthcoming book, “ The Sunday-school Pilgrim- 
age to Jernen'e,” will contain a full description of that day In Bey- 
ung in the home of the Christian Syrian family of Mr. 
next letter in the Times will tell of the journey by rail to 
Damascus, and the start of the long horseback and tenting journey to 
Jerusalem. 
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LESSON 4. JULY 24. JEHOSHAPHAT’S REFORM 


2 Chron. 19: I-11. 


(Read 2 Chron., chaps. 17-20.) Memory verses: 4-6 


Golden Text: Deal courageously, and the Lord shall be with the good.—2 Chron. 19 : 11.* 


—— 





COMMON VERSION 


1 And Jehoshaphat the king of Judah re- 
turned to his house in peace to Jerusalem. 

2 And Jehu the son of Hanani the seer went 
out to meet him, and said to king Jehosha- 
past, Shouldest thou help the ungodly, and 
ove them that hate the LORD? therefore és 
wrath upon thee from before the LORD. 

3 Nevertheless, there are good things found 
in thee, in that thou hast taken away the 
groves out of the land, and hast prepared 
thine heart to seek God. 

4 And Jehoshaphat dwelt at Jerusalem : 
and he went out again through the people 
from Beer-sheba to mount Ephraim, and 
brought them back unto the LORD God of 
their fathers. 

q And he set judges in the land through- 
out all the fenced cities of Judah, city by city, 

6 And said to the judges, ‘Take heed what 

e do: for ye judge not for man, but for the 

ORD, who és with you in the judgment. 

7 Wherefore now let the fear of the LORD 
be upon you; take heed and do #¢: for therc 
és no iniquity with the LORD our God, nor 
respect of persons, nor taking of gifts. 

8 | Moreover in Jerusalem did Jehoshaphat 
set of the Levites, and of the priests, and of 


AMERICAN REVISION 


1 And Jehoshaphat the king of Judah re- 
turned to his house in peace to Jerusalem, 2 
And Jehu the son of Hanani the seer went out 
to meet him, and said to king Jehoshaphat, 
Shouldest thou help the wicked, and love them 
that hate Jehovah? for this thing wrath is 
upon thee from before Jehovah. 3 Never- 
theless there are good things found in thee, in 
that thou hast put away the Asheroth out of 
the land, and hast set thy heart to seek God. 

4 And Jehoshaphat dwelt at Jerusalem : 
and he went out again among the people from 
Beer-sheba to the hill-country of Ephraim, 
and brought them back unto Jehovah, the 
God of their fathers. 5 And he set judges in 
the land throughout all the fortified cities of 
Judah, city by city, 6 and said to the judges, 
Consider what ze do: for ye judge not for 
man, but for Jehovah ; and Ae ¢s with you lin 
the judgment. 7 Now therefore let the fear 
of Jehovah be upon you ; take heed and do 
it: for there is no iniquity with Jehovah our 
God, nor respect of persons, nor taking of 
bribes. 

8 Moreover in Jerusalem did Jehoshaphat 
set of the Levites and the priests, and of the 
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the chief of the fathers of Israel, for the judg- 
ment of the LoRD, and for controversies, when 
they returned to Jerusalem. 

9 And he charged them, saying, Thus shall 
ye do in the fear of the LoRD, faithfully, and 
with a perfect heart. 

to And what cause soever shall come to you 
of your brethren that dwell in their cities, be- 
tween blood and blood, between law and com- 
mandment, statutes and judgments, ye shall 
even warn them that they trespass not against 
the LORD, and so wrath come upon you, and 
upon your brethren: this do, and ye shall not 
trespass. 

tr And, behold, Amariah the chief priest is 
over you in all matters of the LORD; and 
Zebadiah the son of Ishmael, the ruler of the 
house of Judah, for all the king's matters: 
also the Levites shad/ de officers before you. 
Deal courageously, and the LORD shall be 
with the good. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


heads of the fathers’ Aouses of Israel, for the 
judgment of Jehovah, and for controversies. 
And they returned to Jerusalem. 9 And he 
charged them, saying, Thus shall ye do in the 
fear of Jehovah, faithfully, and with a perfect 
heart. to And whensoever any controversy 
shall come to you from your brethren that 
dwell in their cities, between blood and blood, 
between law and commandment, statutes and 
ordinances, ye shall warn them, that they be 
not guilty towards Jehovah, and so wrath come 
upon you and upon your brethren: this do, 
and ye shall not be guilty. 12 And, behold, 
Amariah the chief priest is over you in all 
matters of Jehovah ; and Zebadiah the son of 
Ishmael, the ruler of the house of Judah, in 
all the king’s matters: also the Levites shall 
be officers before you. * Deal courageously, 
and Jehovah be with the good. 


* Go_pen Text (Am. Rev.)—Deal courageously, and Jehovah be with the good. 


1 Or, in giving judgment Heb. in the matter of judgment. 


2 Heb. Be strong and do. 


PronunciatTion.—Jehoshaphat, Je-hésh’a-phat; Hanani, Ha-na’ni; Amariah, Am-a-ri/ah; Zeba- 


diah, Zéb-a-di’ah. 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 





Never let yourself even read over the lesson until you 
have a clear view of its place in the history of the 
time. Always read first the Bible chapters interven- 
ing between the last lesson and this; then turn to 
Professor Beecher on “ How to Locate This Lesson ” ; 
and only then read the lesson itself. Such a plan 
makes the difference between intelligent and unintel- 
ligent Bible study. 











EED we ever make a mistake as to what is right 
or wrong? Need we ever do anything while 
in doubt as to the best course? Is there ever 

any excuse for saying ‘‘ I want to do the right thing, 
but I honestly cannot tell which is the right thing in 
this case ” ? P 

There is a question, or three different forms of the 
same question, worth your own and your class's 
careful thought. It will make a good opening for 
your teaching this weék, for you won't find that 
many people have the right idea on the subject, 
and you can tell*your class, after letting it be dis- 
cussed freely, that the answer is to be found in the 
instructions which a king of Judah gave to the judges 
whom he appointed over his —_ 

After five minutes or less of ‘‘ warming up” in that 
way, take up the thread of history that we are follow- 
ing through the stormy career of Israel and Judah. 
For your own preparation, you will have followed the 
suggestions given in black type at the head of this 
article, and you will therefore be prepared to tell 
your class what had led up to Jehoshaphat’s reform. 

r. Dunning's third paragraph this week gives fur- 
ther iight on this. ake a moment, every Sunday, 
to trace the main events in Israel and Judah from 
the dividing of the kingdom, as studied July 3, down 
to each present lesson. Only in this way will your 
pupils realize that they are studying veritable, con- 
nected history, and see the complete connection 
week by week. The chapters in. Kings and Chron- 
icles mentioned for reading with each lesson, and 
Professor Beecher’s enlightening comments on ‘‘ How 
to Locate” each lesson, make up your equipment. 

Picture the great battle between Benhadad, king 
of Syria, and his former ally, Ahab, king of Is- 
tael, to whose aid Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, had 
gone. Tell of Ahab’s defeat and death, and then 
ask a pupil to read the first verse of the lesson. 
How was Jehoshaphat permitted to return in peace 
(Beecher on v. 1)? It took downright grit in Jehu to 
go and talk plainly to the king at suchatime. But 
the best time to do an unpleasant duty is the first 
time when it ought to be done, is it not? A hard 
task is a good deal harder while we are shying off 
from it than when we boldly plunge in and do it. 
Use Dr. Goss’ opening paragraph here. Mrs. Bry- 
ner’s illustration of the Pilgrim's adventure with the 
lions, as given in her opening paragraph, will come 
in effectively also. Was Jehoshaphat’s sin our sin? 
See Dr. Goss’s second paragraph. 

There are interesting instances of the ‘‘ lady of the 
grove” in Syria to-day, which remind us of Judah’s 
Asheroth, and excavations at Gezer have brought to 
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light figures and plaques of this sort. 
first paragraph tells of these things. 

King Jehoshaphat was man enough to accept Jehu’s 
reproof in the right spirit,—it takes lots of manliness 
and womanliness to accept a reproof from anybody, 
but it is usually worth while,—and he set about to 
bring the people ‘‘ back unto Jehovah, the God of 
their fathers.” He had many strong points (see Dr. 
Dunning’s second paragraph), 

What was the great work in — that Jehoshaphat 
did, as told in this lesson ? e started a campaign 
to let the te oy know what was right, especially 
when they could not agree among themselves as to 
the right. He did this by appointing God-fearing, 
level-headed judges, both in the cities of the kingdom 
and at Jerusalem. 

But how were the judges going to know what was 
right? Was Tohesha hat going totell them? No. 
How then? In exactly the same way that you and 
I can know what is right to-day. Ah, now we are 
getting to the answer to the question with which we 
began our study to-day. Some people, even Chris- 
tian people, do not believe there is any sure way to 
know every time. They haven't studied their Bibles 
enough. Jehoshaphat knew, and he told his judges 
how they might know: ‘‘ Ye judge not for man, but 
for Jehovah ; and he is with you in the judgment.” 
Was Jehovah likely to make a mistake ? ardly. 
Yet he was to be with the judges, in every instance. 
Were there any conditions ? ‘ Yes,—‘‘ consider what 
ye do... let the fear of Jehovah be upon you ; take 
heed and do it.” Three conditions, then: use your 
brains; live as God wants you to ; accept the answer 
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he gives each time, no matter whether you like it or 
not, ‘‘for there is no iniquity with Jehovah our God, 
nor respect of persons, nor taking of bribes.” 

There is the answer to our question. Way back in 
Old Testament times King Jehoshaphat had discov- 
ered how to know what was right every ‘ime; nine 
hundred years later as Christ, who never made 
a mistake, said, ‘‘ Ask, and it shall be given you; 
seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you.”’ And still later James wrote to Christians 
mene his own people, ‘‘If any of you lacketh wis- 
dom, let him ask of God, who giveth to all liberally 
and upbraideth not ; and it shall be given him.” 

Those judges of Judah stood in a very prominent 
way for Jehovah, but they had no greater claim on 
the Father’s promises than you and I have. We are 
made in God’s image,—do you often stop to think of 
that? God wants us to represent him in everything 
we do. He offers us all of his wisdom and his 
strength that we can possibly need for everything 
we have to do. Think, for a moment, what that 
means, Omniscience? No, not of the universe, but 
omniscience on my next step—no more—when it is 
time to take my next step, and not before. Omnipo- 
tence? Not for affairs that are not mine, but omnipo- 
tence to overcome every temptation and sin and 
obstacle that is in my way of serving him at this 
present moment,—not for to-morrow. We couldn't 
use to-morrow’s knowledge and to-morrow’s strengh 
if we had it,—though we often think more about to- 
morrow than to-day. 

It is expensive, that God-given knowledge that Je- 
hovah offered Judah's judges. ‘But it is worth the 

rice. Are we willing to pay the price? Let us 

ave no doubt of the outcome. ‘‘ Deal courageously, 
and Jehovah be with the good!" 
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The mistakes of God's friends may be more harm- 
ful than the malignity of his foes. 
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Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 
How to Locate This Lesson 


LACE.—Jerusalem, and the whole territory of 
Judah. 
Persons.— Jehoshaphat, the son and successor 
of Asa; Jehu, the son of Hanani (1 Kings 16: 1, 7, 12; 
2 Chron. 20: 34), a prophet and writer of scripture; 
judges, Levites, priests, nobles, a high-priest, and a 
regent. 
erify the following from 1 Kings 15-22 and 2 
Chronicles 16-22. In the fifteenth year of his reign, 
after the defeat of Zerah, Asa held a great religious 
festival. His successes and his piety led many in 
the Northern Kingdom to give him their allegiance 
(2 Chron. 15: 9), and this caused a revival of the hos- 
tilities that had been slumbering. ‘' Now there had 
not been war up to the thirty-fifth year of the king- 
dom of Asa, but in the thirty-sixth year of the king- 
dom of Asa, Baasha...came up... and built Ramah,. 
that he might not suffer any to go out or come in to 
Asa” (15: 19 to 16:1). However you explain the 
numerals, this was probably in the sixteenth year of 
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Asa. Baasha died in the twenty-sixth year of Asa. 
Early the following year his successor, Elah, was slain 
by Zimri, and he in turn, by Omri. Omri was fol- 
lowed by his son, Ahab, the thirty-eighth year of 
Asa. Jehoshaphat succeeded Asa the fourth year of 
Ahab. 

Three facts concerning the reigns of Omri and 
Ahab are necessary to the understanding of the 
ysresent lesson, First, the chronic state of war which 
fad hitherto prevailed gave way to a good under- 
standing between the two kingdoms. Jehoram, the 
son and heir of Jehoshaphat, married Athaliah, the 
daughter of Ahaband Jezebel. Second, through Jeze- 
bel's influence the cult of the Tyrian Baal became the 
state religion of the Northern Kingdom, and Jehoram 
became the head of a strong Baalite party in Judah. 
Third, Shalmanezer II of Assyria made persistent 
attempts to conquer the region, with the result that 
its peoples, and notably Benhadad of Damascus and 
Ahab, were in some years banded tugether against 
Shalmanezer, and in other years were fighting for 
supremacy among themselves. 

At first Jehoshaphat ‘‘ made himself strong against 
Israel,” and in his third year he made a strenuous 
effort in behalf of Jehovah's law (2 Chron. 17). Later 
-his strenuousness relaxed. In his seventeenth year, 
which was the twenty-first of Ahab and the sixth 
of Shalmanezer, the latter defeated Benhadad and 
Ahab and their allies in a great battle. The events 
of the lesson. belong to the following year. Shal- 
manezer is away at the headwaters of the Tigris. 
The pressure from invasion being removed, Ahab 
and Benhadad foolishly fight one another. Jehosha- 
phat has taken the part of Ahab, and Ahab has 
perished in battle. 

Time.—904 B.C. biblical, or 853 by the common 
Assyrian reckoning. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 1.—/ehoshaphat returned: After the battle 
at Ramoth-gilead, in which Ahab had been slain.— 
in peace: It was the policy of Benhadad to abstain 
from hostilities against Ahab’s allies (18 : 30).—/ehu : 
Jehoshaphat was between two opposing influences: 
on the one hand; the influences of the court, in which 
Jehoram and Athaliah were prominent, and on the 
other hand, the influences represented by the proph- 
ets. In becoming the military ally of Ahab, he has 
followed the leading of the court party, and the affair 
has proved a failure. He is now amenable to the 
advice of the representatives of the prophetic party. 
—Thou hast put away the Asheroth: He has yielded 
to the court party in political matters, but-hé has not 
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yet yielded in the matter of tolerating this Baalite 
custom in worship. 

Verses Prege went out again among the people: 
The king went in the person of his official represen- 
tatives, whether he went in his own person or not. 
The word ‘‘again” seems to refer to the previous 
similar effort described in chapter 17.—ABrought them 
back ged eee : The reform was in part religious. 
Judah had yielded somewhat to wrong religious in- 
fluences, and needed bringing back.—And he set 
judges, etc.: The reform also extended to the ad- 
ministration of justice and to good citizenship. Note 
that the details given presuppose the pentateuchal 
laws as divine. 

Verses 8-11.—Besides the local arrangements made 
in the various cities throughout Judah there was a 
court of ——- in Jerusalem.—Levites .. . priests 
.. » heads of the fathers’ houses: It was a mixed 
court, in part ecclesiastical and in part civil.—And 
they returned to Jerusalem: The unvoweled He- 
brew might equally well mean ‘‘they sat in Jerusa- 
lem,” that is, Jerusalem was the place where the 
court held its sessions. Or the implication may be 
that the members of the court performed certain 
duties in the capital on their return from itineratin 
in the cities.—Controversies : Suits at law.—Shal/ 
come to you from your brethren that dwell in their 
cities : Shall come by way of appeal.—Amariah the 
chief priest is over you in all matters of Jehovah: 
In religious cases, the ecclesiastical head of the nation 
is president.—Zebadiah... the ruler of the house of 
Judah; “Ruler” here is nagidh, which means lieu- 
tenant, regent, viceroy, grand vizier. In_political 
cases the right-hand man of the king is to be presi- 
dent. The fact that the magidh is another person 
than Jehoram, the crown prince, perhaps indicates 
that Jehoram’s party is not now in the ascendant. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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We may forget our God, but he will not forget 
our good. 





Have you ever tried The Sunday School Times Les- 
son Pictures as a help in interesting your class in the 
lesson? Tencents will pay for a quarter's set,—1Z 
different pictures, each on a separate sheet of enam- 
eled paper. Order a set for the Third Quarter. 
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‘‘A Mirror for Magistrates ’”’ 


By Alexander 


J EHOSHAPHAT is eo mo by two meas- 


ures for his people’s g one, his sending out 
traveling preachers through the land (2 Chron. 
17: 7-9); another, this provision of local judges and 
acentral courtin Jerusalem. The former was begun 
as early as the third year of his reign, but was proba- 
bly interrupted, like other good things, by his ill- 
omened alliance with Ahab. The prophet Jehu’'s 
plain speaking seems to have brought the king back 
to his better self, and its fruit was his going ‘‘ among 
the people,” from south to north, as a missionary, 
‘“‘to bring them back to Jehovah.” The religious 
reformation was accompanied by his setting judges 
throughout the land. Our modern way of distinguish- 
ing between religious and‘civil concerns is foreign to 
Eastern thought, and was especially out of the ques- 
tioninatheocracy. Jehovah was the King of Judah; 
therefore the things that are Caesar's and the things 
that are God's coalesced, and these two objects of 
Jéhoshaphat's journeyings were pursued simul- 
taneously. We have traveled far from his simple 
institutions, and our, course has not been all progress. 
His supreme concern was to deal out even-handed 
justice between man and man; is not ours rather to 
give ample doses of law? To him the judicial func- 
tion was a copy of God's, and its exercise a true act 
of worship, done in his fear and modeled after his 
pattern. The first impression made in one of our 
courts is scarcely that judge and counsel are engaged 
in worship. 
There had been local judges before Jehoshaphat— 
elders in the villages, the ‘‘heads of the fathers’ 
houses" in the tribes. We do not know whether the 
great secession had flung the simple old machinery 
somewhat out of gear, or whether Jehoshaphat's 
- action was simply to systematize and make univer- 
sal the existing arrangements. But what concerns 
us most is to note that all the charge which he gives 
to these paseans magistrates bears on the religious 
aspect of their duties. They are to think themselves 
as acting for HF oso " and with Jehovah. If they 
recognize the former, they may be confident of the 
latter. They are to “let the fear of Jehovah be upon 
ou,” for that awe resting on a spirit will, like a 
urden or water-jar on a woman's shoulder, make 
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the carriage upright and the steps firm. They are 
not only to act for and with Jehovah, but to do like 
him, avoiding injustice, favoritism, and corruption, 
the plague-spots of Eastern law-courts. In such a 
state of society, the cases to be adjudicated were 
mostly such as mother-wit, honesty and the fear of 
God could solve; other times call for other qualifica- 
tions. But still, let us learn from this charge that 
even in our necessarily complicated legal systems 
and political life, there is room and sore need for the 
application of the same principles. What a different 
world it would be if our judges and representatives 
carried some tincture of Jehoshaphat’s simple and 
devout wisdom into their duties! Civic and political 
life ought to be as holy as that of cloister and cell. 
To judge righteously, to vote honestly, is as much 
worship as to pray. A politician may be a priest of 
the Most High God. 

And for us all the spirit of Jehoshaphat's charge is 
binding, and every trivial and secular task is to be 
discharged for God, with God, in the fear of God. 
**On the bells of the horses shall be Holy unto Jeho- 
vah.” If our religion does not drive the wheels of 
daily life, so much the worse for our life and our re- 
ligion. But, above all, this charge reminds us that 
the secret of right living is to imitate God. These 
peasants were to find direction, as well as inspira- 
tion, in gazing on Jehovah's character, and trying to 
copy it. And we are to be ‘imitators of God, as 
beloved children,” though our best efforts may only 
produce poor results. A masterpiece may be copied 
in some wretched little newspaper blotch, but the 
great artist will own it for a copy, and correct it into 
complete likeness. 

The second step was to establish a ‘‘ supreme 
court” in Jerusalem, which had two divisions, ecclesi- 
astical and civil, as we should say, the former pre- 
sided over by the chief priest, and the latter by ‘‘the 
ruler of the house of Judah.” Murder cases and the 
graver questions involving interpretation of the law 
were sent up thither, while the village judges had 
probably to decide only points that shrewdness and 
integrity could settle. But these superior judges, 
too, received charges as to moral, rather than intel- 
lectual or learned qualifications. Religiously, up- 
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rightly, ‘‘ with a perfect heart,”’ courageously, they 
were to act, ‘‘and Jehovah be with the good.” That 
may be a prayer, like the old invocation with which 
heralds sent knights to tilt at each other, and with 
which, in some legal proceedings, the pleas are 
begun, ‘‘ God defend the right.” But more probably 
it is an assurance that God will guide the judges to 
favor the good cause, if they on their parts will bring 
the aforesaid qualities to their decisions. And are 
not these qualities just such as will, for the most 
part, give similar results to us, if in our various 
activities we exercise them? And may we not see a 
sequence worth our practically putting to the proof 
in these characteristics enjoined on Jehoshaphat’s 
supreme court ? Begin with ‘‘ the fear of the Lord,” 
that will help us to faithfulness and a perfect heart; 
and these again by taking away occasions of ignoble 
fear, and knitting together the else tremulous and 
distracted heart, will make the fearful brave and the 
weak strong. 

But another thought is suggested by Jehoshaphat’s 
language. Note how this court does not seem to 
have inflicted punishments, but to have had only 
counsels and ‘‘ warnings” to wield. It was a board 
of conciliation rather than a penal tribunal. Two 
things it had to do—to press upon the parties the 
weighty consideration that crimes against men were 
Sins against God, and that the criminal drew down 
wrath onthecommunity. This remarkable provision 
brings out strongly thoughts that modern society 
will be the better for incorporating. The best way 
to deal with men is to get at their hearts and con- 
sciences. The deeper aspect of civil crimes or wrongs 
to men should be pressed on the doer; namely, that 
they are sins against God. Again, all such acts are 
sins against the mystical sacred bond of brotherhood. 
Again, the solidarity of a nation makes it inevitable 
that ‘‘one sinner destroyeth much good,” and pulls 
down with him, when God smites him, a multitude of 
innocents. So finely woven is the web of the national 
life that, if a thread run in any part of it, a great rent 
gapes. If one member sins, all the members suffer 
with it. And lastly, the cruelest thing that we can do 
is to be dumb when we see sit’ being committed. "It is 
not public men, judges and the like, alone, who are 
called on thus to warn evil-doers, but all of us in our 
degree. If we do not, we are guilty along with a 
guilty nation; and it is only when, to the utmost of 
our power, we have warned our brethren as to na- 
tional sins, that we can wash our hands in innocency. 
‘This do, and ye shall not be guilty.” 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Lincoln’s Courage 
EAL courageously, and Jehovah be with the 
D good (Golden Text). Thomas F. Prendle, for 
thirty-five years the doorkeeper at the Execu- 
tive Mansion in Washington, used frequently to ac- 
company President Lincoln on his walks about the 
city, and has many interesting things to tell of that 
great man, whom he believes to have been one of the 
bravest men the world hasever known. On one occa- 
sion Prendle was walking with the president down a 
flight of steps at the Navy Department when they 
came suddenly upon a man who was apparently en- 
deavoring to hide himself in a dark corner at the bot- 
tom of the staircase. Observing the stranger, and 
fearing he meant harm to the president, Prendle at- 
tempted to place his body in a position to protect his 
companion. Mr. Lincoln, however, brave and fearless 
as always, stepped forward and closely scrutinized 
the man, who ran may Ss the steps, and, turning 
squarely around when he reached the top, looked 
down upon the president, who did not falter, but 
continued to gaze sharply at him. On their return 
to the White House, Mr. Lineste said, quite —s, 
‘*Prendle, do you know I received a letter last night 
warning me against a man who exactly answers the 
description of that man we met onthe steps?” All 
the greatest souls have been brave and courageous. 
Courage may be cultivated, but not in any frivolous 
way. It can only be developed by becoming large in 
soul through realizing that our lives are in the hands 
of God, and through daily consciousness that our 
conduct is pleasing to him. 


A Good Kind of Fear 

Now therefore let the for of Jehovah be —— you 
(v. 7). The Christian knows what fear is, but it is 
not a slavish fear. Itis a godly fear; it is the fear 
which belongs with love, and hope, and joy. It makes 
life sensitive and interesting and earnest. The sin- 
ner has a temporary joy which after awhile passes 
away, and leaves him in the bondage of a fear which 
is without hope. But the Christian's fear is born of 
reverence, and out of the consciousness of the great- 
ness of his God: Such a fear is a guardian angel to 
shield us and save us from falling. 


The Heart That Counts 


And he charged them, saying. Thus shall ye do in 
the fear of Jehovah, faithfully, and with a perfect 
heart (v. 9). A Southern journalist tells the story of 
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a man who was injured in a railroad wreck in 
Georgia. He was scalded on the shoulder wey 
badly, but, after proper treatment in the hospital, 
all healed except a place about five inches square. 
The doctor clipped pieces of skin off his arm and 
grafted them into this place. He had a colored nurse 
who let the doctor take skin from his arm for the 
same purpose, and this turned white in a few days, 
and remained white ever afterward. The sugges- 
tion from this is that the blood determines the color, 
and the black skin changed to white when different 
blood came from a different heart. Character and 
conduct are’ like that. Change the heart, and the 
conduct changes itself almost unconsciously. Con- 
duct is the skin, and character the heart, of life. We 
only please God when we serve him with a “ perfect 
heart.” 


New York Ciry. 


Peace is simply God’s protection. 
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ST 
ental Lesson-Lights 
~. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie — “— 


" HOU Hast Put Away THE ASHEROTH.—‘“ Ash- 
eroth,” as the name of deity, is not used now, but 
this morning a woman is going through the town 

collecting for ‘‘ the lady of the grove.” Two months 

ago a nun was going round receiving, not only money, 
but lentils, rice, wheat, soap, as offerings for ‘‘ the 
lady of Saidenaya”; and in the course of ten years 

I must have heard of *‘ the lady” of fifty different 

laces. All are worshiped with prayers and gifts. 

ikewise, in the day of Jehoshaphat, there were 7 
local Asheroth worskiped by people who acknowl- 
edged Jehovah as their God, as well as by their 
heathen neighbors. Figures and plaques of Asheroth 
in abundance are being found in the excavations be- 
gun by the Palestine Exploration Fund in June, 1902, 
on the Gezer Mound (see The Sunday School Times 
of November 7, 1903). 

‘THE TAKING OF Bribes.” —Twice at least I have 
heard the shaykh of an important village tell graphic- 
ally the story of his father’s failure to recover a debt of 
twelve dollars, and how he, by presenting seventy- 
tive cents’ worth of sugar to the governor-judge, re- 
covered the amount in two hours, 

To illustrate the power of bribes the shaykh told 
this story : A man buried his dog in a Muhammadan 
cemetery, but on discovering the desecration, the 
enraged populace. piled up-fuel to burn the offender 
alive. The latter obtained leave to say a word to the 
judge. It was this: ‘‘Moulayé, my lord, my late 
dog is precious to my heart, and he left a verbal will 
a two things,—first, that he should be buried 
in the Moslem cemetery, and, second, that hatf my 
goats, which he watched over and tended in his life- 
time should be — to you.” *‘* What !"” said 
the judge, ‘‘did he speak?” ‘ Yes.” ‘* Then,” 
said Moulayé, ‘‘he is no longer dog; he is human, 
humanized ; he is our brother. Allah have mercy on 
his soul!” 

The furious mob was quieted and dispersed. Little 
wonder, then, that a preacher-king like Jehoshaphat 
should ‘‘ charge " them (see v. 10). 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


_- Jehu the son of Hanani the seer went out to 
meet him (vy. 2). That single fact is quite 
enough to predispose a thoughtful mind to a 

high estimate of Jehu’s character. It could not have 
been a very pleasant, and it was quite likely to have 
been a very perilous, thing to have to meet a de- 
feated and humiliated king with a message of criti- 
cism and rebuke. It would have been natural, and, 
perhaps, pardonable, to have waited until he had 
gotten into his palace and had a bath and a dinner, 
and so recovered a little of his good nature. But 
that was not Jehu’s way. He ‘went out to meet 
him.” Of course, I do not advocate a man’s hunting 
troubles. There are a great many that we might 
just as well have ‘avoided by staying judiciously at 
home, or keeping quietly under cover. But I do say 
that when a duty has to be done, it’s a grand thing 
to go resolutely out to meet it. This world is full of 
cowards who spend the best part of their lives skulk- 
ing and dodging responsibilities. Go out to meet 
them! Encounter them in the broad highway and 
in the bright daylight. A duty well met is half done. 
Shouldest thou help the wicked, and love them that 
hate Jehovah? (v. 2.) 1 think that question is caleu- 
lated to bring a good many of us up standing. A 
man has invented a device called a hydroscope, which 
consists of a long tube with an optical instrument at 
the end.. When it is plunged down to the bottom of 
the sea objects lying there are reflected upwards. 
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Wonderful revelations of hideous living and dead 
things are made through it, as well as discoveries of 
treasures of gold and silver, of marble and bronze. 
This question is a kind of hydroscope for the soul. 
What does it disclose to you? Have you been help- 
ing the wicked? Are you loving the enemies of Je- 
hovah ? The whole hard problem of companionship 
comes up with a jump. In one single word I say 
this,—let all Jehoshaphats keep clear of all Ahabs ! 
No friends at all are better than bad ones. To love 
them that hate gehore® is to be contaminated. You 
can’t touch pitch without getting tarred. 

Nevertheless there are good things found in 
thee (v. 3). And it isa mighty comfort! Noone is 
altogether bad. None of us are quite so good nor 
so bad as we seem. Every teacher in every Suaday- 
school ought to be competied to commit that verse to 
memory. I reckon that the little boys in their classes 
seem hopeless to them about nine Sundays out of ten. 
What a fine thing it would be to have these words pop 
into your heads every time you reached a point of 
despair: ‘‘ Nevertheless there are good things found in 
thee!” And you don’t have to dig so very deep to find 
them, either! There are places down in Texas, so I 
am told, where the landscape looks dry as a desert, but 
the ponies just pound the earth hard with their hoofs 
and break right through into water-soaked earth. 
Love and helpfulness lie almost as close to the sur- 
face in the nature of those incorrigible boys. But it 
takes skill to find them. Observe that the good 
things are ‘‘ found,”—I suppose by hunting. ell, 
if you have not yet discovered the noble things in 
the natures of your pupils, begin to search. 

Consider what ye do: for ye judge not for man, 
but for Jehovah (v. 6). ‘* Consider!” ow few 
people do it! Little Bill has no more conception of 
the meaning of that word than I have of the whole 
vocabulary of the Sanskrit. When you tell him to 
stop and think, he wrinkles up his forehead, but 
that is all. And yet wisdom is the child of that 
mental act. Did you ever know that ‘‘con-sider” 
came from cum—‘' with,” and sidus—a ‘‘star”? I 
wonder if consideration means, then, such contem- 
plation as the old astronomers bestowed upon the 
planets as they watched them glide across the sky ? 
At any rate, it is that sort of fixed attention that 
discovers the hidden meaning of life. And one of 
the grandest results of it is the fact recorded here, 
—‘‘that in all judgment we judge for God, and not 
men ; in all acting, we act for God ; inall loving, we 
love for God,” which is a very solemn thing, indeed. 

And he charged them, saving, Thus shall ye do 
in the fear of Jehovah, faithfully, and with a per- 
Sect heart (v. 9). Observe who speaks. It ‘is no 
longer Jehu, but Jehoshaphat. And he repeats the 
very idea that Jehu had taught him. So; pluck up 
heart. Keep uttering the truths of life to those little 
ehoshaphats, and in a few years from now they will 

telling them to the next generation as solemnly as 
you are repeating them to this. Imagine it, if you 
can,—that freckle-faced, irresponsible, tantalizing 
young ‘‘redhead” looking (as seriously as you do) 
down into the eyes of some little fellow who is tor- 
menting him, and teaching the very lessons that you 
are teaching him ! 

CINLINNATI, OHIO, 
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The value of actual photographs illustrating the Sun- 
day-school lessons is no longer experimental. Thousands 
of teachers have eagerly used the series of pictures intro- 
duced this year for the first time by The Sunday School 
Times Co. The pictures for the Third Quarter, includ- 
ing some from photographs taken by Mr. Trumbull on 
his recent pilgrimage, are now ready. ‘Ten cents for the 
set of 13 pictures, 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


HE matter of order: The superintendent cannot 
enforce order from the platform unless he is 
well backed up by his teachers. I find that not 

infrequently the teachers themselves are to blame for 
disorder. hen the anne for.order is given, they 
do not at once obey. Of course their scholars follow 
their example. To remedy this, the whole subject 
should be talked over at the teachers’-meeting, and 
the superintendent should make known his desires, 
and secure the co-operation of all his teachers. Dis- 
order is the result of many little infractions of the 
rule that as soon as the call for order comes, all should 
at once cease everything and pay attention. Get the 
teachers to realize this, and ask them to try and have 
their classes. models in this matter of prompt obe- 
dience to the superintendent’s call. Then publicly 
commend them in proportion as they do what you ask. 

Review: Call for title and Golden Text. Who 
reproved Jehoshaphat? What did Jehu say was 
good in the king ?, Whom did Jehoshaphat place in 
the cities of Judah? Whom did the king bid the 
judges to fear? Why did the king place priests and 
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Levites in Jerusalem? Why did he tell these men to 
deal. ‘* courageously ’’ ? 

Now put on the board in large letters Fear of. 
Have any of us ever been afraid? Ask of what 
we have been afraid. Sickness, death, poverty, 
ridicule, —these are the things, among others, of 
which men are afraid. Perhaps the worst of these is 
the fear of man, Put down the word Men. What 
is it that this fear brings? A snare. Put down 
Brings a snare. Now what isit that the king wanted 
his judges to have in their hearts? The fear of God. 
Put down the word God. What is it that the Word 
says of the fear of God? It leads us to hate evil. 
Put down the words Leads us to hate evil. Then 
lead in prayer at once (briefly) that this right fear 
may be in every heart. 














MEN GOD 
BRINGS LEADS US 
a TO 
SNARE HATE EVIL 
New York City, 
% 
The peacemakers are the pacemakers of civilization, 
‘et 


Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm took ‘* Bible Songs ’’) 


** Be earnest, my brothers."’ Psalm 9g : 1-8. 
‘Stand up, my soul, shake off thy (10: 1-4. 13! 1-4.) 
ears."' Psalm 39 : I-12. 
** Soldiers of Christ, arise !"’ (53: 1-12. 82; 1-12.) 
‘‘Awake, my soul; stretch every Psalm 46: 1-7. 
nerve,”’ (62 : I-4. : 1-4.) 
‘Stand up, and bless the Lord."’ Psalm 80 : 1-19. 
** Jesus calls us, o'er the tumult.”’ (II: 1-17, 163: 1-10.) 
‘Who is on the Lord's side?” Psalm 145 : 6-12. 
‘*My soul, be on thy guard."’ (215: 6-12. 311: 1-7.) 


Righteousness is the basis of all tasting reforms. 


al 


The Lesson in Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


Some Elements of True National Life 
1. A Paithful Ministry : 


The seer... said... shouldest thou ? (2.) 
Nevertheless... good things... in thee (3). 


Whatsoever I shall command... speak (Jer. 1: 7, 8). 
A watchman unto the house (Ezek. 3: 17). 
Given you... what ye shall speak (Mat. 10 : 19, 20). 
To make known with boldness (Eph. 6: 19, 20). 
2. A Godly Ruler : 

Hast set thy heart to seek God (3). 
Sought to the God of his father (2 Chron. 17 : 3, 4). 
Inguire first. . . the word of Jehovah (2 Chron. 18 : 4, 6). 
Believe in Jehovah your God (2 Chron. 20 : 20, 21). 
Turned not aside, ... doing... right (2 Chron, 20 : 32). 
3- A Worshiping People : 

Brought them back unto Jehovah (4). 
Incline your heart unto Jehovah (Josh. 24 : 22-24). 
Serve Jehovah ... We are his people (Psa. 100 : 1-3). 
Happy ... people whose God is Jehovah (Psa. 144 : 15). 
4» Righteous Officials : 

Ye judge not for man, but... Jehovah (5-8). 
Thou shalt not wrest justice (Deut. 16: 18, 19). 
Wicked man beareth rule. .. people sigh (Prov. 29 : 2). 
Execute true judgment. . . show kindness (Zech. 7: 9, 10). 
A minister of God .. . for good (Rom. 13: 3, 4). 
gs. Reverence for God: 

Let the fear of Jehovah be upon you (7). 

Thus... doin the fear of Jehovah (9g). 
What doth Jehovah thy God require ? (Deut. 10 : 12, 13.) 
Fear Jehovah, . . . in sincerity and in truth (josh. 24: 14). 
Serve Jehovah with fear (Psa. 2: 11,-12). 
Who... that feareth Jehovah (Isa. 50: 10). 


“ 


If we rejoice in his favor we cannot rest till all 


see his face. 
od 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association) 


Monday.—2 Chron. 17: 1-10. ....... . .Agood king 
Tuesday.—2 Chron. 19 «+ «+ « + Jehoshaphat's reform 
Wednesday.—2 Chron. 20: 1-13 . ... . Refuge in trouble 
Thursday.—2 Chron. 20 : 14-24. . . » Deliverance 
Friday.—Deut. 1 : 9-18 a a Impartial judgment 
Satutday.—Rom. 2: 1-11 .. ° According to deeds 
Sunday.—Isa. 93: 33-24 .... . Reward of righteousness 


They who are jealous of God's rights will be just 
to man's. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leaflet has beet: prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
= teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Wainut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


General Thought: The Lord, our God, is King. Seek 
ye the Lord. 


Lesson Thought: When Jehoshaphat Sought the 
Lord, the Lord Helped Him. 


Lesson Teaching: The Lord is Ready to Help All 
Who Bravely do the Right. 


INTRODUCTION. 


An old story tells about a pilgrim who had made a 
long journey. He came to a steep hill, which was so 
hard to climb it was named Difficulty. Pilgrim knew 
he couldn't finiesh his journey without climbing this 
hill. Soon after he started, two men came running 
towards him as fast as they could, He asked what 
was the matter, and they called, ‘‘ You had better 
turn back, for near the hilltop we saw two lions, and 
heard them roar,” then they were gone. Pilgrim 
wondered what to do. He was brave and courageous, 
and he knew the verse, ‘I will fear no evil, for thou 
art with me ;" soon he went. It was late when he 
reached the top of the hill, and, sure enough, he saw 
two lions, one on each side of the way, and just be- 
yond a beautiful house. The only way to reach it 
was to pass the lions. Just as Pilgrim decided to go 
on, somebody called from the house, ‘* Don’t 
afraid ; the lions are chained.” So he passed safely 
between, and spent the night at the beautiful house. 
Suppose he had turned back, he never could have 
fimshed his journey. He knew that people need never 
be afraid of anything except doing wrong ; that God 
is always a to help them when they do right. 
Which do you like better, the men who ran away or 
Pilgrim? One of God's Bible messages is, ‘‘ Deal 
courageously [be brave], and the Lord shall be with 
the: good.” (Drill on the text.) 


Revrew AND INTERVENING STORY. 


Many kings had their homes in Jerusalem, the 
great city which contained God's temple and the 
king's palace. (Show your map as in Lesson 1.) 
Jerusalem is built upon hills, and. between the hills 
are low places called valleys. By placing your 
finger-tips together and raising your knuckles, you 
can make two hills with a valley between. ne 
valley was named Jehoshaphat. (Show The Sunday 
School Times Picture.) When I was achild, I thought 
that was such a funny name,—Jehoshaphat ; but I 
learned to say it. Can you? wish you would, 
because it is the name of a good king who lived in 
Jerusalem long ago. Perhaps Jehoshaphat was a 
good king because he had such a good father, King 
Asa, who loved God, and taught his people to love 
him, too. .I wish every boy had a good father like 
Asa. What was his prayer when he went into bat- 
tle? ‘“ “| us, O rd our God, for we rest on 
thee.” God sent a messenger to Asa to say, ‘* The 
Lord is with you while ye be with him; and if ye seek 
him, he will found of you.” Asa told the message 
to his people, and they promised to ‘‘ Seek the Lord 
God with all their heart and all their soui.” 

When Asa died, Jehoshaphat became king. Like 
his father, he destroyed idols, built stronger cities, 
and trained the people. The Bible says (Read 
2 Chron. 17: 3, 4), ‘‘ The Lord was with Jehoshaphat, 
because he sewgAt to the Lord God of his father, and 
walked in his commandments.” He sent teachers 
into every city to teach the people the Word of God. 
God blessed him, and made his kingdom so strong 
that other nations were afraid to fight him. Some 
even sent presents to Jehoshaphat. After he be- 
came rich and great, he made friends with the wicked 
king of the other kingdom (see the map), and 
went to visit him. They had a great feast, when 
this king asked Jehoshaphat if he would help him 
fight the king of Syria. God's prophet told them 
they couldn't win, but they went any way. When 
the king of Israel was killed with an arrow, Jehosha- 
phat hurried back to Jerusalem. 


LESSON. 


God's messenger met Jehoshaphat, and said: 
‘** Shouldest thou help the wicked, and love them that 
hate the Lord? For this thing wrath is upon thee 
from before the Lord. Nevertheless, there are good 
things found in thee, because thou hast put away the 
Asheroth [idols] out of the land, and hast prepared 
thine heart to seeé# God.” 

Again Jehoshophat visited his people, and placed 
judges over each city to help the people to do right. 
He said, ‘‘ Consider what ye do, for ye judge not for 
man, but for the Lord, who is with you."" He ap- 


pointed men for Jerusalem, and said, ‘‘ Thus shall 
ye do, in the fear of the Lord, faithfully, and with a 
perfect heart.” Some had charge of the temple, and 
others of the king's affairs, and all were to help the 
<~ to ‘* keep to the right.’’ (Place on the board.) 

o them all ey eye said, ‘‘ Deal courageously, 
and the Lord shall with the good.” How much 
such a good king could help the people ! 
have somebody even better to help us keep to the 
right, for he can be with us all the time. is name 
begins with J, too. Do you knowit? Yes, Jesus can 
help me. (Add to the board.) His last promise was, 
‘*Lo, I am with you alway.’’ Do you want him to 
be with you, to help you ‘keep to the right”? We 
will ask him in our prayer. Close by singing, ‘‘ Ask 
the Saviour to help you,” or the old song : 


But we 


** Of your heavenly Father strength and courage seek. 
** Keep to the right, boys,’’ etc. 





JESUS CAN HELP ME 
KEEP TO THE RIGHT 











Peoria, IL. 
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Human rights are seen only in heaven's light. 
<0 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


N OTE that, in general, the kings of Israel in the 
lessons of these six months are bad men, while 
the kings of Judah, after Rehoboam, are good. 
Many of the troubles of Judah arose from alliance in 
one form or another with Israel. The writers, at 
any rate the final compiler and editor, of both Kings 
and Chronicles, appear to have belonged to Judah. 
The bad kings of Israel are all described in much 
the same way, and the good kings of Judah have 
mostly the same virtues ascribed to them. Try to 
avoid monotony in shewing, in successive lessons, 
that obedience to Jehovah brings prosperity, and that 
disobedience brings disaster... Guide. your pupils to 
study the whole history of Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. 
17-20). Plan ahead the lessons of the quarter. As- 
sign the week beforehand different parts of the biog- 
raphy, and ask each pupil to tell, in his own words, 
the part assigned to him. The biography of Je- 
hoshaphat may be studied in these three sections : 

His Thrift and Prosperity. He walked in the com- 
mandments of Jehovah, imitating that which was 
good in his ancestors, Asa and David, and he took 
care to avoid the evil ways of the neighboring king- 
dom of Israel (17:3, 4). In particular, he discour- 
aged idolatry among his people (v. 6), established 
everywhere in his kingdom schools with competent 
teachers to instruct the children in the book of the 
law of Jehovah (vs. 7-9), encouraged industry (vs. 12, 
13), organized a well-disciplined army, and made 
strong fortresses in all the borders of the land (vs. 1, 
2, 14-19. By his loyalty to Jehovah and his wise en- 
terprise he kept the respect. of surrounding nations, 
ant gained much from them (vs. 10-12). 

His Wicked Alliance With Israel and its Conse- 
quences. Jehoshaphat’s first great mistake appears 
ta have been his bringing about an alliance between 
his family and that of the king of Israel through the 
marriage of his son and heir to a daughter of Ahab. 
Compare 18 : t with 21 : 6, It was several years 
after that the consequences of this alliance began 
to be felt (18: 2). Then Ahab invited Jehoshaphat 
to his capital,—Samaria,—entertained him royally 
(v. 2), and persuaded him to join an expedition to re- 
capture Ramoth-gilead from the king of Syria (v. 
3). This was a border fortress, about forty miles 
east of Samaria, across the Jordan. Jehoshaphat 
was cautious, asking that Jehovah be first inquired 
of through his prophets (v. 4). Ahab undertook to 
satisfy him by bringing forward a whole army of 

rophets (v. 5). But when Jehoshaphat insisted on 
urther inquiry (v. 6), one prophet was reluctantly 

roduced, who was brave enough to tell the truth. 
He got into prison for it, and neither king heeded his 
words. Tell the story of the battle, the defeat of the 
allied armies, and the death of Ahab. Point out the 
more disastrous consequences of the alliance to after 
generations (chapter 21). 

The King’s Reform Administration and its Fruits. 
Jehoshaphat incurred the displeasure of Jehovah be- 
cause of his wicked alliance (19:1, 2). Yet, because 
he destroyed idols and set his heart to seek God, he 
was not cast off. He gave up his ambition for con- 
quest, and devoted himself to establishing true religion 
among his own people (v. 4). He established a sys- 
tem of courts of justice in all the land (v. 5). Point 
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out the principles on which he built these courts, 
worthy to be adopted by all who have authority (vs. 
6, 7). He organized a supreme court of final appeal 
ss abc ven Describe it (vs. 8-11). 

s a result of this thorough organization of the 
nation on upright principles, the people of Judah won 
a great victory against invading foes, by which they 
secured peace for many years, and for. which they 
gave glory to God. Tell the story as given in chap- 
ter 20, and show how Jehovah defended and blessed 
his people because of their trust in him, and their 
faithful, intelligent service to him. 


Suggestive Questions 

A Prosperous People. What habit of life did Je- 
hoshaphat establish for himself as king of Judah? 
(2 Chron. 17: 3, 4.) What four things characterized 
his earlier reign? The first, verse 6; the second, 
verses 7 tog ; the third, verses 14 to 19; the fourth, 
verses rand 2. What did he gain by his wise ad- 
ministration ? (vs. 10-12.) What are the most impor- 
tant principles to be established for securing pros- 

rity ? 

An Evil Alliance. What nation did Jehoshaphat 
especially guard his people against ? (17 : 1.) What 
was the chief difference between Israel and Judah ? 
(17: 3,4; 13: 6-12.) What advantage seemed likely 
to follow peace between the two nations and a mutual 
support? How did the two kings arrange such an 
alliance ? (18: 1-3.) Why was it unsuccessful? (19: 
2.) What are the ultimate consequences of union 
with evil men? 

A Strong Kingdom. How did Jehoshaphat recover 
from the disaster at Ramoth-gilead ? (19: 4.) How 
did he organize courts of justice? What instructions 
did he give to the judges? To whom did the people 
ascribe the source of their strength and prosperity ? 
(20 : 27-30). What is the strength and what the peril 
of a nation ? (Prov. 14: 34). 


Boston. 


Assisting sin is resisting God. 
‘ee 
For the Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Jehoshaphat the Reformer 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (1 Kings 22 : 2-10, 29-33, 
41-50; 2 Chron. 17-20). 
{For each member of the Bible class.] 

The writer of the Chronicles was intent upon con- 
veying a sense of unswerving confidence in the power 
and purpose of Jehovah, and in relating impressively 
the g' results of loyalty to him. For the historical 
achievements of Jehoshaphat we turn more to the 
writer of Kings. 

The soendae show that Jehoshaphat was a well- 
balanced, wise, and vigorous ruler, with initiative 
and enterprise. He made his kingdom very pros- 
perous; the acknowledged leader of the poms = mn | 

etty states, he added to its defenses, he reorganize 

its internal affairs, and promoted popular intelligence 
and education. He made a friendly treaty with his 
neighbor, Ahab, cementing the alliance by a marriage 
between Jehoram, his son, and Athaliah, the daugh- 
ter of Ahab and Jezebel. So successful was his 
administration that he dreamed of repeating the com- 
mercial enterprise of Solomon, and of making gold 
and silver as plentiful; but his navy was wrecked 
almost before it started. 

Jehoshaphat's religious nature is well attested in 
the story of 1 Kings 22 or 2 Chronicles 18. He be- 
lieved in ‘inquiring at the word of the Lord,” and 
had great respect for real prophets. 2 Chronicles 19 
testifies to his equal respect for other official classes 
and for their work, and to his vigor as a religious 
reformer. 

ehoshaphat thought he was shrewd in making an 
alliance with Ahab. Peace between the two nations 
seemed desirable, but the alliance had far-reaching 
consequences of evil. 

Each kingdom was now well settled in its distinctive 
policy. Their interests were little interfered with by 
outside influences. In Judah, the temple was rapidly 
acquiring importance and dignity, and its priesthood 
receiving recognition. In Israel, religious conditions 
were growing constantly more complex and less satis- 
factory. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

Note by the Editor.—Professor Sanders has prepared a leafiet 
naming useful books bearing on the Old Testament studies of the 
last six months of 1904, and containing also practical — 
on the conduct of a Senior Bible Class. While only the Bible and 
The Sunday School Times are necessary to follow’ these Senior Bible 
Class outlines, the advantage of a judicious reading in a few care- 
fully selected books bearing on the passages under study can hardly 
be overestimated. The leaflet will be sent for a two-cent stamp by 
the Publishers, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Smith, “Old Testament History” (197), and Kent, 
‘* Divided Kingdom ” (§ 45), give scant space to this 
reign, quite in contrast with Farrar, ‘* First Kings” 
(327-336), Wade, ‘*‘ Old Testament History ” (331-332), 
Ottley, ‘‘Short History” (179), or Stanley, ‘‘ Jewish 
Church” (II., 332-338). White's article in the Hastings 
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Bible Dictionary (II, 561) is helpful for 
classifying the scattered testimony re- 
lating to fehoshaphat’s reign. 


III. Questions ror Stupy anp Dis- 
CUSSION. 


To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- | 
ful consideration, to members of the class.] 


1. The New Political Policy. (1.) | 
With Jehoshaphat's accession, what new | 
relationship obtained between Judah 
and Israel ? (1 Kings 22: 44.) (2.) What 
ground is there for believing that Je- 
hoshaphat was a vassal of Israel? (3.) 
How was the alliance cemented? (4.) 
Was it a profitable policy ? 

2. Jehoshaphat’s Administrative 
Measures. (5.) What attitude did he 
take toward the remnants of -the im- 
moral worship? (6.) What measures | 
did he take for the preservation of 
peace? (7.) How did he seek to ex- 
tend the intelligence of the people in 
regard to their obligations to God ? 

3. His Great Reform. (8.) What 
was the impelling motive? (9.) What 
measures for the administration of the 
Jaw accompanied it ? 

4. His Reign as a Whole. (10.) Did | 
it really contribute to the strengthening 
of Judah, and to her development ? 


IV. Some Leapinc THovucuts. 


[For general discussion under the direction of the 
ader.| 





Jehoshaphat had one real advantage, 
—a good name. 

Even a genuinely religious tempera- 
ment (2 Chron. 18 : 4) cannot excuse a 
lack of complete loyalty to God (19 : 2). 

His principles as formulated (19 : 6, 7, | 
9, 10) were good enough for all time. 


YALe UNIVERSITY. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 














July 24. How to Break Down the Spirit 
of Caste. Jas. 2: 1-9; Matt. 23 : 8-12. | 


Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—Pride its root (Job 40 : 12-14). 
TuEs.—Pride of family { Psa. 49 : 1-12.) 
WED. —God hates it ( Prov. 16: 5, 8, 18). 
THURS. —Coveting rank (Luke 22 : 24-27). 
Fri.—Caste is cruel (Psa. 10: 2-6). 
SAT.—Humility is comely (Luke 14 : 7-11). 














How cliques in an Endeavor Society do harm. 
Mischief of caste in social circles. 
How to promote Christian fellowship. 


HE spirit of caste is foolish. It 
shows a want of humor. Who is 
better than another? The only 

real superiority is moral superiority, and 
one of the very essential characteristics 
of moral superiority is its contempt for 
the caste spirit; so that the only form of 
distinction which might be worthy of 
setting up caste division is itself the 
worst enemy of all such divisions. For 
any other forms of supposed authority 
to claim a right to caste separation is 
ludicrous. A money caste is disgusting. 
A dress caste is simply shallow. An 
intellectual caste is priggish. A birth 
caste is an artificial sham. A man'sa 
man, and if he is nut, money, dress, 
cleverness, or birth cannot make him 


‘and the rich, the white and the black, 


| welcome. 


| there are often factions, or cliques. The 


| One can quarrel all by himself, but he 


| Georgia (colored), at Atlanta, Aug. 30to Sept. 1 


“at this age there is something interesting 





one; and, whatever the claim he may 
make, if he is not a man, he is of no|} 
caste at all, but a pariah. No strong 
and good man sets himself up as su- 
perior to others. He may think other 
people are small, but he does not think | 
himself great. He has too strong a/| 
sense of humor. He knows that caste is | 
silly. It shows a want of balance, of 
carriage, of adaptiveness, and mastery | 
in men to recognize it. 


The spirit of caste is wrong. It is| 
contrary to the nature of the family | 
of God. We are all members of that | 
family. None of us is more honorable 
than another. It is contrary to the love 
of Christ. He abolished all caste dis- | 
tinctions. In him there were to be no! 
such lines. Men did not like this, of | 
course, and do not now. As Tolstoi , 
Says: ‘As actual equality among men |! 
has never existed anywhere in actual 
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life, and does not now exist, it has hap- 
pened that, as soon as a new religious 
teaching appeared (although including 
a confession of equality among all men), 
then at once those ple for whom in- 
equality was profitable tried to hide the 
essential feature Pea es the teach- 
ing itself.” And to-day we have the curse 
of caste in scores of churches, the poor 


the native and the foreigner, the high 
and the low, divided. Some churches 
are for only one caste, no other en | 

God is against all this, an 
his curse will rest on it. 


< 
And even where there are no castes 


early church was troubled by these. 
Again and again Paul pleads against 
them. They put an end to Christian 
brotherhood and paralyze the operations 
of the Spirit of Christ. They testify to 
the absence of the gospel. Trustees or 
sessions will quarrel in achurch. Sun- 
day-school teachers and superintendent 
will fall out. Two committees or two 
sets of officers will be at variance in a 
Young People’s Society. And we call 
these organizations ‘‘ Christian”! Per- 
haps they are, but the proceedings are 
not Christian. ‘ | 


The way to stop these things is to 





| make apologies, to vaaan at Te wrong, 


to swallow pride, to think of Jesus and 
what he surrendered and what he en- 


dured, and to imitate him. 


| 
Who quarrel and Christ is grieved not ? | 


There is joy in the presence of Satan 
over every faction among Christians. 


It does not take two to make a quarrel. 


can’t do much harm if let alone. 
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Convention Calendar, 1904 


Kentucky, at Henderson . . 
South Carolina (colored), at 
Columbia . 


. August 23-25 
. . August 26-29 


Missouri, at Kansas City. . Aug. 31 to Sept. 2 
Alabama (colored), at Montgom- 

Oe-c ss tree 0 he yeep 66 
International Committee Meet- 

ing, at Toronto . . . . . September 8-11 
Georgia, at Macon . . . . . September 13-15 
Virginia, at Lynchburg . . . September 27-29 
New Hampshire, at Manchester . October 4-6 
Rhode Island, at Providence . October 11, 12 
New Brunswick, at Woodstock . October 11-13 
Pennsylvania, at Pittsburg. . . October 12-14 
Vermont, at Ludlow. ..... October 18-20 





Lively 7o 
Right Food Makes Young of the Aged 


When one is lively and a hard worker 


to tell, and the Princeton lady who has 
passed this mark éxplains how her 
wonderful health is due to the food she 
eats. | 

‘‘l am past seventy years of age, and 
up to five years ago suffered terribly with 
chronic stomach trouble, heart disease, 
and was generally as weak as you will 
find sick old women of 65. At that time 
I began to use Grape-Nuts food and from 
the very first it began to build me up. 












The Sul 


| tii 
Right Hand YES 


of the 
Busy Man 


ts the minute hand on | an 


ELGIN WATCH 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers have 
Elgin Watches. 
trated history of the watch, sent free upon request to 


‘*Timemakers and Timekeepers,” an illus- 


E.a¢in NaTionaL WarTcn Co., Erccin, ii. 
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Soon I came to a condition of perfect 
health because I can always digest this | 
food, and it is full of nourishment. All 
my heart and stomach troubles are gone. 
I soon gained between 15 and 20 pounds 
and have never lost it. I can now doa/| 
hard day’s work. 

‘*Certainly this is the greatest food I 
ever struck. It gave me strength and 
ambition and courage, and I try to do all 
the good I.can telling people what it has 
done forme. Many of my neighbors use 
it and are doing fine. 

‘*I had the grip the latter part of the 
winter and for Tour weeks ate absolutely | 
nothing but Grape-Nuts and came out of 
the sickness nicely. That will show you 
how strong and sturdyIam. Truly itis | 
wonderful food to do such things for one 
of my age.”” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Delicious, crisp, nutty flavored Grape- 
Nuts. Trial ten days proves things. | 
Get the little book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,” in each package. 








Really Steers 


And knows the channel from the rocks 
without having to strike them to find out 


This may be interesting in connection 
with what you have to do next Sunday 


D° YOU find it hard work to get started interestingly when you are 

seated in Sunday-school with your class, and the time for lesson 
study has come? Most teachers do, That first moment is the hardest 
part of the teaching. Get past it well, with évery pupil fairly caught 
and eager to know what’s coming next, and the battle is won. , 





D' you ever find the lesson help that gave you just what you wanted 

in that critical first moment? From all we can learn, nobody ever 
tried to do it before this year,—-except for the primary grade. But the 
Lesson Pilot does it in The Sunday School Times. A Pennsylvania 
iron-man said the other day: ‘‘I began in my class a few Sundays ago 
with that opening question in the Lesson jot, and we didn’t get by 
it the whole time!’’ It’s a pretty interesting beginning that will do 
that for a class,—especially with a question worth a half-hour’s study. 
And this was. 





OU see, the Lesson Pilot is written by a young layman, not a min- 
ister or theological professor, who has been all through the diffi- 
culties that you and a million other Sunday school teachers meet in your 
work, and who never found just the help he wanted in any Sunday- 
school literature he could get hold of. So when he was called to be the 
Editor of a Sunday-school lesson paper, he simply set out to give other 
lay workers, as best he could, the sort of teaching help he had found 
himself in need of before. That’s the way it came about. And although 
the Lesson Pilot began its career only last January, Sunday-school 
people all over the world are saying that 2 new force has appeared in 
Sunday-school literature. 





‘OR the Lesson Pilot is not the work of ne man, after all. Its 
writer has the unique advantage of skimming the cream of the les- 
son treatment of eleven of the strongest Bible-expositors and teachers in 
the world to-day. He marshals before you, in a way to save your own 
time, choice extracts from the weekly comments of the entire staff of 
lesson writers of The Sunday School Times, and tells you how and 
when to use those extracts most effectively. In other words the 
Lesson Pilot is twelve writers in one. This has never been done be- 
fore. It means a prodigious amount of work. Editors and teachers 
have wondered how it cou/d be done. Is it any wonder that the 
Lesson Pilot is proving a new force? Look at it in this issue. 





H® IS fresh from a history-making pilgrimage to and through the Holy 

Land, this writer of the Lesson Pilot, and he is helping teachers 
to make the land of Bible lessons as real to their classes as Ontarie or 
Qhio or—the land you know best. This is no unimportant factor in the 
vivid helpfulness of the new article, but it is only one of its features. 
Try it for your own teaching. 





The Lesson Pilot appears every week in The Sunday School 
Times, and only there. It is written by Charles Gallaudet 
Trumbull, the Editor of The Sunday School Times. 
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This lean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Who fares but ill in Spotiess Town. 
The town is so extremely clean 

it is no wonder he is lean 

He's lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 

ether. If a housewife wants the 

octor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 


and easily keep every thing clean. 


QUEEN | OF SUMMER’ TRIPS 


on and Provide 
Merchants” and Miners’ 7. ey. . , ire 
leave Baltimore and Norfolk daily at6 P.M. “‘ Finest 
coastwise trips if wr wortd. d for tour book. 
W. P. Turner, G. "Baltimore, Md. 
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When answering advertisements, 
mention The Sunday School Times. 








Two Steps 
The Last One Helps the Pirst 


A sick coffee drinker must take two 
steps to be rid of his troubles, and get 
strong and well again. 

The first is to cut off coffee absolutely. 

That removes the destroying element. 
The next step is to take liquid food (and 
that is Postum Food Coffee) that has in 
it the elements nature requires to change 
the blood corpuscles from pale pink or 
white to rich red, and good red blood 
builds good strong and healthy cells in 
a of the broken down cells destroyed 

y coffee. With well boiled Postum 
Food Coffee to shift to, both these steps 
are easy and pleasant. The experience 
of a Georgian proves how important both 
are. 

‘* From 1872 to the year 1900 my wife 
and I had both been afflicted with sick or 
nervous headache, and at times we suf- 
fered untold agony. We were coffee 
drinkers and did not know how to get 
away from it for the habit is hard to 
quit. 

‘* But in rg00 I read of a case similar to 
ours where Postum Coffee was used in 
place of the old coffee, and a complete 
recovery resulted, so I concluded to get 
some and try it. 

‘*The result was, after three days use 
of Postum in place of the coffee, I never 
had a symptom of the old trouble, and in 
five months I had gained from 145 
pounds to 163 pounds. 

‘*My friends asked me almost daily 
what wrought the change. My answer 
always is, Teaviag off coffee and drink- 
ing Postum in its place. 

‘** We have many friends who have been 
benefited by Postum. 

‘ As to whether or not I have stated the | 
toons truthfully I refer you to the Bank 
of Carrollton or any business firm in that 
city where I have lived for many years 
and am well known.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

‘* There's a reason." 

Look in each package for the famous 
little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 


It’s worth a 
be purchased. 


you need anything of the sort, this 


© prove that Daus’ “ Tip- 

Top’”’ isthe best and simplest 

\\ device for making 100 copies 

from pen-written and 50 

copies from typewritten 

\ original, we will ship 

~N complete eye o cap 
=f Size, without deposit, 

oy pon ton | (10) Seer cent 
ae the a discoun 3. er cen 

$5'nek. olix F. Daus Budlics r Co 
Aeon Bu tainw’® 4 ohn Street, New Yor City.’ 


WHAT Is BAUS" TIP -TOP? 


Where to Get Church or 
Sunday-School Supplies 


Fr reat deal to any church or Sunday-school to know where supplies may 
ere is a list of prominent dealers, any or all of whom would be glad to 
correspond with our readers about ——= required in church, school, and class. When 

rectory is the surest guide. 
month. One advertiser or another, among these, is almost certain to have for sale 
whatever supplies are desired in any church or Sunday-school. 


It appears once a 


A.B. & E. L. Shaw Co. 
largest makers of 
= Pulpit Furniture, 
' Lodge Furaiture, 


Shoe Store Settees 
81 Causeway St., Boston 


Send for new catalogs. 


= 


im 








IN EXCELSIS FOR 
SCHOOL AND CHAPEL 


The best Sunday-school Hymnal. Carefully 
selected and classified hymns, high quality of 
music adapted to the hymns and capable of 
being sung by all children; careful exclusion 
of doggerel in poetry and jingle i in music. 

Quantity price, 35c. A sam “ copy for 2 
The Century Co., Union N.Y. City 











20,000 


CHURCHES 


Lighted by the FRINK System of Reflectors with 
Electric, Gas, Welsbach, Acetylene, or Oil. 

Our experience is at your service. All questions 
cheerfully answered. Send dimensions for estimate. 


1. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York 











Made 


Old Testament History 
Easy 





Do you and your 


class find it so? 





Ik 
never forget them. 
National .History, and it shows 


before. 
in the world. 


in stiff cloth covers, small enough 


Price, 30 cents 
The Sunday School Times 








NOT, here is a simple little tool that will make some points of 
Old Testament history so clear that a ten-year-old boy need 
It is called Byington’s Chart of Jewish 


kings and prophets of Israel and Judah from the time of Abraham 
down to the birth of Christ and after. 
the Bible take up these various periods. 
done that when you once see it you wonder why it was never done 
A practical pastor worked it out for his own use ; 
Sunday School Times editors saw it, decided it was too good for a 
single church, and made it available for every Sunday-school teacher 


Printed in five colors on thin, tough map paper, neatly bound 


but opens out to 138 inches. 
have it in the wall size, if you want it, at a higher price. 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed by the publishers 
at this price, the publishers paying the postage. 


Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PPB BPBPPD PPP PPI III 


the progress and divisions and 


It shows, too, what books of 
And it is all so simply 


The 


—sseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeremr.vweewewer 


to slip in your pocket or Bible, 
Ask for the Pocket size. We 
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Mary Baldwin Seminary 
For Young Ladies.: STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 
Term begins Sept. 8, 1904. In Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. 275 students from 26 states past session. 
‘Terms moderate, ‘x any time. Send for catalog. 


Miss E. /EIMARS Principal. 
541 541 LEXINGTON wena NEW YORK 


BIBLE sss SCHOOL 


TRAINING 
For circulars of 8 eneral information . 
President WILBERT W. WHIT 


Cedarville, Ohio. 11th year opens Sept. 13. Co- 
educational. Modern courses. Literary societies. 
Laboratories. Athletics. No saloons. Total Pres. 
for yew $135. Catalogue free. D. McKinney, 
Ser New Wil- 
WESTMINSTER Sba *Provides 
for both sexes, at small .. ST aasanery and full 
college courses in classics, science, music, and art. 
Address for catalogue, R. G. Ferguson, D.D., Pres. 


Sort METHOD BIBLE STUDY BY MAIL. 
Degrees conferred. mple lesson free. Write 
President Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 


$5.18 BIG REFRIGERATOR | ° 
lined hardwood re- 





k & Co. Chicago 





‘THE THE 








NELSON’S 
BIBLES 


Inclade over Q@OO styles of . 
The King James Versions 
in addition to the 
American Standard 


REVISED BIBLE 


“The best version ever published.” 
Sold by all booksellers. Catalogue free. 


_Theos. Melson & Sons, Publishers 
37 E. 18th St., Hew York City 





About church and Sunday- 
school music. A pamphlet of 
great value to Sunday - school 
workers. Free. Send postal. 
Ask for Gnecnptive pampoiet of 
VOICE OF PRAISE, the great new Sunday-school 
Ph delle pe he CO., 1018-20 Arch St., 
; 156 Fifth Ave., -» New York. 


The Pamens Sacred Song in Sheet 


SAVED BY GRACE. 


with new, beautiful Co.. New York 25 Soins 


The Biglow & Main Co 
GENUINE MERELY BELLS 


F purest refined cop 
Watervliet, West ‘Troy P. O., 








he most perfect, hig 


mousse & Co.. 


(Lesson for July 24) JULY 9, 1904 


Pears 


The more purely negative soap is, 
the nearer does it approach perfection. 
Unless you have used Pears’ soap 
you probably do not know what we 
mean by a soap with no free fat or al- 
kali in it—nothing but soap. 
. Established over 100 years, 











Libby’s Luncheons 


Make housekeeping easy. Veal Loaf, 

Ham Loaf, Melrose Pate, Vienna Sau- 

sage, Pork and Beans, Corned Beef 
Hash are always ready to serve. 

The, delicious flavor of the Libby Pro- 

ducts is unsurpassed—they pote 

even better than they look 

“ How to Make Good Things to Kat” is free 


for the asking. Libby's Big Atlas of the World 
> “mailed for five two-cent stainps. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 


\ MERICAN |LACKBOARD omP’y 
° 


ATALOG AND PRICE LIST ng Th, 
w 200 & 202 N. 2uD STREET, ST. 
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Philadelphia, July 9, 1904 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter 














Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information, address ‘The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old os 
new Subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 
Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate abtveuen or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 
> { 00 One copy, or any number of 
° copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
S : One free copy addi- 
Fr ee Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday Schoo: ‘limes will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rate, which includes postage : 
One or more copies, one yeaf. 6 shillings each 
For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
| 27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 
paper to mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
teme paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies ws any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school to examine it, will 
sent free, upon application. 
tar SUNDAY ScHooL Times Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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